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Foreword 


In his article The World Behind the Billboards, which we publish in 
this number, Lawrence Lipton describes a development in American 
literature of which, I believe, we have been very little aware in this 
country. Few of the books Mr Lipton mentions have been published 
over here as yet, and almost nothing has been written about them. 
It may be early to judge the staying power of such writers as Chester 
Himes, George Mandel and William Manchester, but it is clear that 
they are inspired by a remarkable identity of attitude towards the 
society they live in, and have already made a formidable impact 
by carrying over into ordinary civilian life the violence of protest 
that characterized the American war novels. ‘The whole world is 
hooked’ seems to be their common slogan; and their rejection of 
what Mr Lipton calls ‘the major idols of the tribe’ more total than 
that of any preceding generation. Further than that, Mr Lipton tells 
us that they represent the literary expression of a new alienation 
that has spread even into the golden mansions of Hollywood: it may 
startle many of us over here to learn of highly paid writers, actors 
and other film craftsmen stampeding from paradise for no other 
reason than that they cannot endure to breathe its air any longer. 

The first thing that strikes an Englishman is the contrast with what 
has been going on in his own country since the war. There has been 
no literature of violent protest, or indeed of protest at all—unless 
one is prepared to count the merry larks of the heroes of the Wain- 
Amis-Murdoch school of novelists as a form of protest. The revolu- 
tionary bitterness of the ’thirties has died away, the stink-bombs 
aimed at the hypocrisies and pomposities of our social life in the 
’twenties are thrown no more. Miss Mary McCarthy has recently 
observed, after a tour of the London theatres, that the most constant 
theme of our contemporary playwrights appears to be the re-integra- 
tion of the stray or the rebel into the community: Society is shocked 
into showing itself a little more understanding, the erring individual 
recognizes that he went too far. The elastic of the Welfare State, in 
fact, stretches—and holds. 

The explanation we have generally given of this state of affairs is 
that there is no bitterness because there is no longer a revolutionary 
situation; there are no more stink-bombs because the hypocrisies 
and pomposities were driven out long ago. . : . It is, of course, true 
that an enormous advance in social justice was made between 1940 
and 1950, and that the experiences of our long war gave us a sense 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 
The Genius and the Goddess 


‘This is the best novel Aldous Huxley has written since 
the twenties’ John Betjeman 


‘Those who have been despairing over the decline of the 
novel may here find encouragement . . . the most perfect 
imaginative work that Mr Huxley has yet given us: simple, 


complete, and moving’ Edwin Muir 
‘Told with all the skill and force of one of the finest 
writers of our time’ Yorkshire Post 


‘Packed with cleverness and spiced with wit’ 
Manchester Guardian 
7s 6d net 


ANN BRIDGE 
Portrait of My Mother 


‘History as few writers have had the wit or the opportunity 
to write it: history in the blood’ The Times 


‘A vivid sense of enterprise, vitality and enjoyment carries 
the reader over the ramifications of family relationships’ 
Times Literary Supplement 

Illustrated, 15s net 


LILIAN HADDAKIN 
The Poetry of Crabbe 


‘How grateful one is to be started off again upon this 
quietest of quests!... She is extremely well informed, her 
judgements are usually just’ E. M. Forster 
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_ of belonging together that still leavens our traffic with one another 


as citizens. It is also true that we have had no McCarthyism over 
here, no hysteria of conformity, no savage sentences against 
soldiers who found that totalitarian techniques of brain-washing 
were too much for them. But because we have discovered glaring 


_ evidence of faults in others, are we perfect ourselves? ‘The health of 
a civilization,’ Mr Lipton concludes, ‘is to be judged not by admiring 


its healthy tissues, but by probing for its diseased tissues, the focal 
points of infection from which disease and even death can spread.’ 
Are there, then, no such diseased tissues where infection is just be- 
ginning to spread, in our civilization? Is there no need, in the tight 
little Britain of the ’fifties, of artists to ‘wage contention with their 
time’s decay’? I wonder. It seems to be a law of human life, perfec- 
tion being an illusion, that as soon as one error or injustice is cor- 
rected, another, often of a totally unexpected sort, begins to show 
itself. It may be that we have managed, over the centuries, to create 
a social organism that is proof against the worst diseases; a machine 
whose control dials give warning in good time of dangerous stresses 
developing. But what if the engineer, sleepy with self-congratula- 
tion, begins to be careless in his watching of the dials? The toughness 
and vitality of our way of life has been maintained in the past by 
restless experiment, by a passion of self-examination and probing of 
all accepted values and assumptions, whether about the conduct of 
village politics or of the universe. It is the absence of passion that be- 
gins to frighten one today. Underneath the surface of our everyday 
existence gigantic concentrations of power are forming, and their 
manifestations may not be only in the comparatively pleasurable 
form of colour TV sets, gas turbine sports cars and jet-engined At- 
lantic crossings on the never-never plan: there is a certain diabolical 
element in modern power that can suddenly reveal itself like a flash 
of lightning out of a clear sky. Not a situation for cosy complacency, 
or the more understandable attitude of numb fatalism. Twelve years 
have passed since the hero of The Ministry of Fear found himself 
saying to his dead mother in his dream: ‘You used to laugh at the 
books Miss Savage read—about spies, and murders, and violence, 
and wild motor-car chases, but, dear, that’s real life: it’s what we’ve 
all made of the world since you died. . . . The world has been re-made 
by William Le Queux.’ Well, the world war is over and the Korean 
war is over, but the Ministry of Fear has not stopped growing, in 
spite of the hand-shakes at Geneva. It is disturbing that we seem to 
treat it as if it was just another country house of gracious living, at 


the end of a long tree-shadowed drive. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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ore ‘Worl famous Rony 
was heard to Yemark... 


Mr. Prejudice says that 


Ty OTE AL 


rum is a winter drink. 
So it is, but Mr. Prejudice 
(Christian name  Ignor- 


ance) does not know that there is 
nothing worth calling a winter in 
the tropical, heat - drenched 
Caribbeans, where the knowing 
know that a long iced rum drink 
is the most cooling restorative 
there is. You will confirm their 
findings if you try 
Lemon Hart and cola or 
ginger ale well iced, on 
a boiling hot day. Tell 
. 4 { Mr. Prejudice to go 
k, utd . We where it is hot, 


Have a GOOD RUM for your money 


Serious historians study coins and weapons, 
Not those reiterations of one self-importance 
By whom they date them, 

Knowing that clerks could soon compose a model 
As manly as any of whom schoolmasters tell 
Their yawning pupils. 


With might-be maps of might-have-been campaigns 
Showing in colour the obediences 

Before and after, 

Quotes from four-letter pep-talks to the OCS, ae iy 
And polysyllabic reasons to a senate ee 
For breaking treaties. | 


Simple to add how Greatness incognito 
Admired plain-spoken comment on itself 

By Honest John, 

And simpler still the phobias, the perversion, 
Such curiosa as tease humanistic 

Unpolitical palates. 


How justly legend melts them into one 
Composite demigod, prodigious worker, 
Deflecting rivers, 

Walling in cities with his two bare hands, 
The burly slave of ritual and a martyr 

To numerology. 


¥. 


W.H. AUDEN 


With twelve twin brothers, three wives, seven sons, 
Five weeks a year he puts on petticoats, 

Stung mortally 

During a nine day tussle with King Scorpion, 

Dies in the thirteenth month, becomes immortal 
As a constellation. 


Clio loves those who bred them better horses, 

Found answers to their questions, made their things, 
Even those fulsome 

Bards they boarded: but these mere commanders, 
Like boys in pimple-time, like girls at awkward ages, 
What did they do but wish? 
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Bushmen Hunting 


a 


from below the dolerite mountain jags away towards Bush- 

manland. The air seemed full of the finest particles of desert 
sand settling and sifting down after the duststorm. For nearly an 
hour, since before dawn, the camp had been astir and the three over- 
loaded jeeps were packed and ready to move, but the team were 
arguing. Three coloured men, servants and drivers to the geologists, 
stood against one of the motor vehicles talking quietly, mostly in 
single syllables; their heads and faces were wrapped in towels and 
only their eyes showed, placid, dark brown, shaded by thick lashes. 
The team members had patches round their eyes protected by sun- 
glasses and the rest of their skin was scorched. Their lips were pain- 
fully cracked but they went on talking hoarsely and angrily. Two 
were South Africans and the third an American. The American kept 
his temper. He had made up his mind and nothing would move him. 
The others wanted to head back for O’Okiep but he was going on; he 
would go on all the way, he said; what the hell kind of expedition 
was it that left the job unfinished? 

The other two, stung by his easy, deliberate way of putting it, 
turned savage weatherbeaten faces on him. Then they referred for 
support to a fourth man, small, thin and wizened. From the shapeless 
roof of his hat to the soft, hand-made veldschoens he was the human 
counterpart of the desert. The blinding sun, the winds with a rasp- 
edge of sand, the frosts in the dry, cracking winter nights when the 
scene was like the face of the moon—these had turned him into 
something that had a touch of awe and wonder and pity. Nationality 
or race or colour were non-existent in his appearance; they had been 
overlaid by a harder reality. Time had battered against him so merci- 
lessly that it had left a face ageless as his surroundings and there was 
no telling if he were forty or sixty or eighty. His own daughter did 
not know but she thought him nearer to a hundred. Anxiously she 
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‘Te wind had died down in the night and a red sunrise flared 
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watched him dealing with the strangers. She saw him lower his head 
and contemplate the ground and then turn slowly towards the 
American. ; 

‘No good,’ he said. ‘I will go with you, Mr Sebright, but you waste 
~ petrol. Nothing is new there—all the same over again.’ 

‘Well, anyway, let’s start, Waterboer.’ 

Her father’s name was Klaas Waterboer and knowing Bushman- 
land and the Namaqua highlands as well as he knew his own fingers 
he had come to act as guide for the expedition. He was a trekker and 
the territory he roamed was about ten thousand square miles which 
gave a man a living, if he knew his way around, and yet waited 
subtly to destroy him. He had left his camp and trek-wagons and 
little bunches of hardy desert sheep and karakuls in the trekveld far 
south and come up with the geologists. He showed them spectacular 
faults and seams he knew in the mountains. They scaled the great 
mesas and looked down from the table-tops at the dun-coloured 
jeeps and tents and the three-cornered signal-sheet set out to guide 
the light de Havilland plane that flew from O’Okiep every second 
day to drop supplies. Giant valleys were carved in the mesa, range 
behind range in the glittering mirage, sometimes looking blue like 
ice or green with forest and the shimmer of waterfalls. But there 
were no trees, no water, hardly a blade of living grass or a leaf on the 
stunted Karroo-bush. The valleys flowed with sand; here a flat bed 
lay between deep furnace walls of rock, but in other gorges the sand 
of millions of years dashed and heaved its tide up until it flowed 
over the shoulder of the mountains. From the midst of the sand-seas 
black rocks rose like islands. 

The geologists studied rocks pointed out by Waterboer, often with 
a shrug of impatience. But they had found crystals of pinkish 
scheelite indicating tungsten beds, grey stibnite antimony and 
promising outcrops of copper and cobalt deposits. Waterboer’s 
daughter Sara travelled with him, cooked his food and kept the tent 
tidy. Most of the time they were not travelling she sat inside the tent 
opening and gazed between the slits of her eyelids at the brilliant 
desert. In the daylight she kept her face covered with cotton stuff, 
forehead and nose and cheeks, so that her dark eyes alone were 
visible down the shady tunnel of her kappie. She usually had her 
kappies lined with green and kept the hoods neat and stiff with 
starch. Home-made mittens covered her hands and she had long 
dresses almost to the ground and black cotton stockings tucked into 
flat-heeled veldschoens. She was the last of the trekker’s daughters. 

Sara Waterboer became aware, without actually Owning it or 
putting it into a precise form, that her father for some days had been 
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heading off the prospectors. He did not want them to go any further, 
_he did not want them to find anything valuable here. Above all, he 


_ did not want to see a mine spring up where nothing had ever been 


except the droves of buck moving with the rare flowering of the 
desert once a year or once in two years if it rained and the men fol- 
lowing them. As long as the mines kept out, Klass Waterboer re- 
mained free in a country as large as a State. Few would ever want to 
come here. The Bushmen had gone; the Hottentots had gone and the 


_ trekkers were receding back into the villages and settled areas. 


That morning, hearing the three men argue and snap heatedly, 
Waterboer felt he had almost succeeded. The sand-storm of the day 
before had done it and now they were on the point of turning back. 
One of the South African geologists was speaking, frequently 
pausing to cough and clear his throat. 

‘All right, Sebright, go ahead, but we take no responsibility, none 
whatsoever, that’s understood.’ 

‘It’s on my head.’ The American sounded cheerful and even 
smiled. 

“We've seen a lot of this country and Waterboer knows every 
stone in it. He says it’s no go, and so do we.’ 

‘Waterboer’s coming with me. You head back with the samples 
and I’ll be out another few days at the most.’ 

‘Why, damn it, why?” 

‘A sort of hunch. Anything I find will go in on our joint report. 
You’ve got nothing to—’ he began saying ‘bellyache’ but checked 
himself and said‘—to complain about.’ 

‘So you're going to find something rich off your own bat and be 
big about it? As likely as hell. We are all beaten this round and you 
know what we are up against—the pay limit. Ore reserves for a 
dozen mines but none rich enough by itself to carry out a railway 
line or power or a water pipe. And without them the ore could be 
at the bottom of the ocean. What in God’s name are you going to 
find out there—blister copper, gold bars?’ 

‘Maybe,’ Sebright said. 

‘Uranium? the other man croaked. 

‘Maybe.’ 

‘C’mon. For God’s sake leave him to it... . En jy, Waterboer,’ he 
said in Afrikaans, ‘jy’s gek!’ (You're crazy.) 

Waterboer’s tiny creased-up eyes darted for a moment and he 
stared again at the sand and crystalline pebbles at his feet. 

All three coloured men were on the two jeeps as the engines were 
started. 

‘Are you going back too, Martens?’ Sebright said to his driver. 
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‘Ja my baas.’ He did not raise his eyes. A winch could not have 
dragged him from his place. 

‘Well—. And you Sara, are you going too” 

She shook her head. 

‘Sara stays along with me,’ Waterboer said. 

They watched the two returning jeeps pick their way slowly 
round the foot of the sand-drifts, coming out on old level beds lying 
like a mist between sides of the great rift. Trailed by little puffs of 
white, the jeeps looked, as they receded in the distance, like a 
strangely shaped pair of craft on a fantastically coloured mountain 
lake. Then the drone of the engines faded and nothing more could 
be seen. The desert was silent and dead. Shadows of the mountains 
streaked back across the sand levels and the sun came into full pos- 
session. A blue-headed koggelmander lizard wriggled out on a rock 
near the camp and blinked at Sara. 

Sebright drove and Waterboer sat at his side giving indications 
with a turn of his wrist. Seldom a word passed between them. The 
old man might say ‘Slow’ or ‘Higher up’, but the American had 
almost an instinct for the desert and he sensed just when to rush a 
sand-drift or when to back out of danger and try another track. By 
midday they had reached a place where the rock walls closed in and 
the valley floor was not half a mile wide. It was hot, but Sara took 
no notice of the sweat running down her back. She sat hunched up 
in the back seat and stared. A half profile of the driver’s face took in 
the aluminium side-shield of his glasses, part of his peeling nose and 
an outline of his stubbly jaw and chin. It was a strong, set jaw and 
the neck was smooth, young and muscular though burnt bright red. 

‘O my arme hart’ she said to herself simply but with a fervent and 
tragic feeling.—Oh my poor heart! She was fifteen, or not quite 
fifteen. In the evenings when the sun had gone and if the wind was 
not blowing she would untie the strings of her kappie and take the 
cloths from her face; she combed out the black curly hair over her 
shoulders and unbuttoned her blouse from the throat down to the 
swell of her bosom. Then people could see she was young and had a 
smooth skin free from wrinkles, not quite white, creamy rather, but 
so smooth and so young. She also had pure white teeth and a straight 
nose and pink lips but there was no colour in her cheeks. The colour 
would go out of her lips and the wrinkles creep round her eyes and 
mouth no matter what she did against the desert. By the time she 
was twenty she would look middle-aged, and in another five years 
she would be ageless and aged. The desert might not change her 
much after that because she belonged to it. Once you belonged to 
the desert you stopped counting time and a strange compassion 
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BUSHMEN HUNTING 
grew in one’s heart. The old trekkers wanted nothing but the end- 


less slow drift of the donkey-wagons; sheep bleating; the camp 


shelters made of frames and grass matting as the nomads and 


_ hunters had made them for maybe millions of years. But the young 
_ people revolted. Like the lights of a copper-mine twinkling over the 


sand-drifts and rocks, the new life beckoned them. Unless they 
escaped young they would never escape. Sara knew it. She loved and 
dreaded Bushmanland and the Namaqua mountains as she loved and 


_ feared her father. Watching the stranger so intently, she was sure he 


must know her eyes were fixed on him and how her heartbeats made 
her dizzy and light-headed. He was twice her age; he might be mar- 
ried and have children, but he looked like a boy. Even when he was 
fifty he would have open, soft eyes and a sleek face; cropped hair, 
perhaps grey, and a fat smooth neck. She had once seen an American 
tourist like that on the road to O’Okiep when the desert was flower- 
ing after rain and the sandbeds flowed away to the horizon under a : 
flood of gold and white and red. 

Sebright stopped the motor and got down. He unloaded an instru- 
ment case and soon he was stepping out in a line towards the rock 
outcrops. He carried a small box wired to earphones and the clumsy 
way he walked, glancing often at the dials on the box, showed his 
intense concentration. 

‘Get out some food, girl,’ Waterboer said. For a minute he busied 
himself and then he burst out. ‘The devil! What are we coming to? 
See that thing again now— who in the name of the Lord looks for 
copper with a—a telephone? Can’t he see with his eyes?” 

‘There are other kinds of mines,’ she said. 

His eyes snapped in the folded creases. ‘Mines— verdom! Nobody 
ever came this far before, not even to look. They left us alone. Now 
if a mine comes here where will it stop? It will break open the heart 
of the desert . . . finished, the old good life finished.’ 

‘They haven’t found a mine, Papa. Mr Sebright hasn’t seen what 
he’s looking for, and that’s why he is still searching.’ 

‘Still searching, fooi! Hasn’t he gone too far as it is?’ 

‘Why then, Papa, did you come with them?’ 

‘Never mind.’ 

He was shading his eyes, watching the American. His lips again 
framed the words silently. 

When Sebright came back to eat they both noticed a change in 
him. He said nothing unusual and made familiar remarks they had 
heard before from him in the camp. They had a sense of hidden 
things as if always they suspected a more real world under the sur- 
face. The geologist could keep his thoughts to himself but he did 
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not deceive them. Sara glanced from one to the other and felt dis- 
turbed. 

‘Have you been up here often?’ Sebright asked. 

Waterboer nodded. The last time he had come up was only a 
month ago with a party of trekkers and some Hottentots to clear 
out a sand trap. It was an old infallible trap in the narrowest neck 
of the poort where the rock walls came close. Men had used it far 
back before memory. The wind scoured and scratched up the valley 
at that point and kept the sand clear. The upper side of the trap was 
a rock lip, perhaps of a prehistoric waterfall. You dug out the drift 
below it and the new sand sifting in made a treacherous glide into 
the deep end. Hide the rock lip with bunches of brittle Karroo-bush 
and the trap was set. After rains turned the desert overnight into a 
blossoming garden, springbok wandered up from the Bushmanland 
plains and they could be stampeded into the trap, killing themselves 
in their attempts to leap free. Most got away, but a lot were always 
caught. Sara had seen the stampede and once camped a few days 
with the hunters while they cut the meat in strips, salted it and dried 
it in the sun to make biltong. 

‘Can we get through the pass?’ Sebright asked. Again Waterboer 
nodded. The wind was rising and they watched a small dry bush 
rolled past on a sudden gust. The geologist did not like it but he said, 
‘Let’s go on.’ 

Every half-mile, about, they stopped and Sebright put on the ear- 
phones and took his machine for a walk. He seemed to be utterly in- 
different to fatigue, to the rising gale and the darkening of the sky. 
At the wheel, he drove the jeep as if he himself were a machine. And 
on his walks he stamped his boots with a heavy but tireless stride: 

‘Now we go back, Mr Sebright,’ Waterboer said. The geologist had 
returned from a test walk and was stowing the machine. 

‘I’m going through the pass, Waterboer.’ 

‘No?’ 

Sebright raised his face and looked straight at Waterboer for a time 
and all one could see was a faint twitch at the corners of his lips. But 
Sara felt his eyes would not be smiling. He was seeing something for 
the first time in her father, something she had watched growing up 
to bursting point for days. 


“Well now,’ he began a shade uncertainly, ‘we can get through 
that pass— you said so.’ 


Waterboer stared back and his whole gnarled figure and withered 
face said No. 


‘Come along now, Mr Waterboer, get in. The wind’s getting up 
and I admit it may be dangerous—but we won’t waste any time.’ 
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Waterboer opened the rear door and Sara climbed out. She stood 
_ with her back to the wind and her skirts rustled round her legs. 

‘We will definitely be back here in an hour. A mile or two beyond 
the pass is all I want to see.’ é 

‘No then, by yourself,’ Waterboer said. 

‘So—’ 

‘Mr Sebright, you will find nothing there; all rock, bare, no breaks. 
I know. Nothing, absoloot nothing!’ 

_  ‘That’s just what I would expect. Just exactly.’ 

He started the engine and waited as if they might change their 
minds. 

‘OK, an hour—not more than an hour, and I'll be back,’ he 
shouted. 

Waterboer had begun moving up towards the rock shelters 
scooped by sand erosion or faulting in the base of the cliff face. Sara 
knew the shelters too from the time they had camped there. Down 
below them Sebright was nosing the truck forward. He missed the 
wagon track and took the path along the lower bed of hard packed 
sands covered with ripples of the ever-moving drift. He was going 
the way the buck went. 

Sara had paused, but Waterboer went on at his light, easy pace 
picking a path among the scattered rocks and ash-grey tufts of 
Karroo-bush. He did not look back and it was uncanny the way he 
went on as if nothing were happening beyond the sad moan of the 
wind and the infinitely slow movement of the desert, slower than 
time. 

Sebright came to the sudden fall of the slope and was over before 
he could stop. There was a clash and roar of the engine going into 
reverse with all four wheels against the moving sand. The jeep 
slewed half round and lurched on one front wheel, slowly rolling 
towards the bottom. Sebright tried to jump clear, and then the dust 
covered everything and there was a crash, but not a heavy one— 
like a metal tray being dropped. At the same moment Sara shrieked. 

She wanted to run for the trapped jeep, but she stood clutching 
her mittened hands together, breathless, incapable of movement, 
while the wind tugged at her kappie and cleared away the dust from 
the pit. Waterboer passed her, moving quickly though not at a run. 
He never ran; never in her life had she seen him run. 

‘Nar! Gek!’ he was muttering, almost spitting out the words. 

They found Sebright pinned by one leg under the mudguard. His 
glasses had come off and he lay back in the sand, half buried. He was 


pale as death. 
They dug him free and the lower part of his leg came out at a 
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- queer angle. Sebright did not say much; he kept looking at Water- 
boer in a venomous way and his lips were compressed. Sara 
thought of a wounded leopard with its bitter, panting bravery and 
she felt he would shoot her father if he could get his hand on a 
gun. The old man deserved it. He had sent the American deliber- 
ately into the buck trap. 

They pulled Sebright by a rope up the slope of moving sand and 
the jeep lay lurched at the bottom on its side leaking petrol 
gradually from the rear tank. 

By the time they had got the wounded man into the deepest of the 
rock shelters and wrapped him in blankets it was nearly dark. 
Waterboer made a fire and brought up food and a water can from 
the jeep. Sara prepared the meal. She had her black wavy hair spread 
wide across her shoulders and her collar open and the firelight shone 
on her pale forehead and glistening eyes. Outside, the wind made 
intermittent noises, hisses and a deep bellowing note, and sharp- 
scented smoke revolved in the big rock hollow. Sara tried not to 
stare at the injured man. She had helped him prop up his shoulders 
and he lay there, blinking at long intervals and his thoughts seemed 
turned in on himself. He hardly saw her. The firelight ironed out the 
blemishes of the sun and desert on his face and he appeared young 
but stern and remote like her own visions of an angel. 

‘I guess you beat me,’ he said at last and tried to smile. Sara’s eyes 
filled and she stooped busily over the cooking pot. Pouring him a 
tin mug of coffee, her hands trembled and the spilt drops hissed in 
the edge of the fire ash. 

During the night he started to groan. But he must have been asleep 
or unconscious because he made no sound when he lay awake. His 
breath then came steady but hard, only caught up if he tried to 
move. Sara did not sleep at all; she heard her father go out before 
dawn. In the early light she looked out and saw the jeep had been 
almost covered by the sand-drift. The sky was a calm violet colour 
and above the mountains were paling shades of red. Her father was 
sitting on a rock and beckoned to her. 

“What has that man found with his machine?’ 

Papa leo. 

: ‘No, as Vaagt en I went up beyond the poort; it’s as I said, 
are, unbroken, there no copper, none of the things the 
look for. Find out from bien.” : page 

‘How can I, Papa, if he does not wish to tell?’ 

The old SUE RSRC LS: She noticed under him the canvas bag 
containing the big three-cornered air signal. He ca 
looked past her into the distance. if era Eneie so: 
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‘Tell him there will never be a mine here. Do you hear? Tell him 


that. There will never be a mine, no kind of mine. The others don’t 


want a mine here. Yes they went back yesterday because they knew 
it was useless. He will not have a mine either.’ 

It was not so easy for her to tell Sebright. Her English was 
meagre and all the time she wanted to cry. She hated her father and 
she had never known such hatred before in her heart. He was not a 
father but a hard, merciless thing, a stone like all the other stones 
in the desert. 

Sebright helped her to get out what her father had told her, and 
then he said— 

‘Cut off the leg from my trousers.’ 

She did it carefully and was shocked at the big swelling below the 
knee and spreading up the whole leg. The skin was not broken but 
was bluish and hot. 

‘I’m doing my job and I can’t tell if there’ll be a mine or not. You 
see, I’ll have to come back here to prove the find.’ 

That was all he would say. She was busy in the shelter stacking 
brushwood and twisted little stumps of Karroo-bush for the night’s 
fire. He seemed slightly easier after she had put a folded blanket 
under his leg and cooled it with a damp cloth. The air blew in with 
the heat of an open oven. 

‘Who did these paintings on the rock?’ he asked. 

She glanced round at the hundreds of small, lively figures painted 
on every clear face of stone—men with bows running in full career, 
gemsbok and springbok, ostriches, dotted spoors, a pit-trap (perhaps 
the same pit-trap below them in the poort). 

‘They were done long ago,’ she said. 

‘Don’t you know who painted them?’ 

‘No— who knows?’ 

‘Nobody talks about them, I guess?’ 

‘Oh yes—people say it was the Bushmen.’ She straightened her 
back and stood, thinking. She wanted to say more, to tell him there 
were no Bushmen left and no one cared, so cruel was the desert. 
She called it the ‘wildernis’. But she found it hard to frame the words 
and then it dawned on her that he was talking merely to try and for- 
get his pain—he with his pain, and she with her fear of the 
‘wildernis’. 

‘Bushmen hunting,’ he said in a soft voice sounding calm and 
pleasant. ‘The cave’s treasure-house, priceless. I guess I’m the first 
stranger to have seen it.’ 

It gave her a pang to hear him, his voice so homely. He was 
already thinking of himself back in his own land surrounded by his 
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family and by his friends. To him, she was not a stranger in the cave 
but one with the desert, the loneliness, the trekkers and even the 
Bushmen. 

‘Bushmen hunting,’ he repeated. 

Then they heard the faint drone of an engine, familiar and 
friendly. He heard even before she did and his head rose and he 
began lifting himself on his elbows. 

‘The de Havilland!’ he said, and his eyes gleamed moist and wild 
with relief. She went to the mouth of the shelter and looked up into 
the glaring, shimmering sky. The little silver airplane was coming 
up the contour of the sand-bedded valley. Her father would have the 
white air-signal stretched out, reversed, with a red ring upwards for 
a distress sign. The plane was coming nearer; any minute it must 
begin to circle. She looked up and down for her father, still a little 
dazzled and screwing up her dark eyes against the glare. She felt 
suddenly faint when she saw him. He was sitting on the air-signal 
in its canvas bag. The plane went past with a gentle purr and in a 
minute she saw the speck disappear in the dancing blue-white of the 
sky. She rushed to his side and grabbed his arm. 

‘Papa!’ 

‘Does he think he’s coming back”’ 

‘Papa, what are you doing? You can’t stop him coming back. He 
has to come, it’s his job. He has to prove his find.’ 

‘What has he found?’ 

‘I don’t know Papa. It makes no difference. He is in pain, agony. 
He may die.’ 

‘It is easy Sara. Let him say he will not come back, like the others. 
Let him say it’s useless to come back.’ 

She went and stood in the entrance of the shelter and leaned one 
hand against the rock for support. Sebright was half raised and 
slowly his drawn, fevered face emerged to her eyes out of the gloom. 

‘They have gone. They didn’t find us,’ she said. 

‘But the airplane sounded less than five hundred feet up, much 
less, it sounded just outside.’ 

‘Mr Sebright, you must not think of coming here again. Papa will 
bring help but you must make a vow... .’ 

“You mean he didn’t put out the signal?’ 

_She said ‘Ja’ in a whisper. He sank back and closed his eyes, and 
his lips trembled. It seemed to be a terrible, almost killing blow and 
to have snuffed out his hope. Sara sat at his side, hugging her knees. 
Later they heard the engine of the de Havilland returning but it was 
far away below the rim of the valley. Again and again that day she 
thought she heard the engine and he must have heard something too 
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~ because he opened his eyes and glowered at her. Each time she went 


to the entrance to listen. There was nothing. The sun sank and the 

shadows climbed up the mountain face. The light turned red and 

suddenly the dolerite pinnacles were dark against the sky. 
Waterboer brought food and another water can from the covered 


__ jeep. He ate his meal outside and waited where Sebright could not 


see him. Sara went on her knees to him. 

‘O Papa, would you have his life on your soul? Bring him help. He 
will die.’ 

He looked at her like an old lizard with two needles of light in his 
eyes. 

‘He will not speak, Papa. He cannot. He will die first.’ 

The old man chewed in silence and then got up and moved away 
noiselessly into the gathering dusk. 

Sebright could not eat anything. He kept calling for water and 
sipped a little and lay back. Sara had the fire burning just high 
enough to throw up a few flickering tongues of flame. She sat close 
to him, touching him sometimes as if that absolved her in an un- 
spoken way from the terrible crime of her father. Sebright’s pain 
seemed to have got past torturing him but he muttered and rocked 
his shoulders and she thought he was getting delirious. When she 
went to build up the fire he noticed and called out to her. After that 
he would not let her leave him. She sat with his head on her lap and 
stroked his forehead; his eyes went round the faintly lit cave and 
turned up to gaze at her face. 

‘You are lovely,’ he said. Her heart contracted with a flutter of 
pain and tears welled in her eyes. Only now did he say such a beauti- 
ful thing. In a minute he was flooding out a stream of incomprehen- 
sible words. He raised his voice and shouted hoarsely; he yelled and 
swore against her father until she trembled indignantly at what she 
heard. He was raving, but she understood the fierceness of spirit and 
the long agony that gave birth to his words. She moved away and he 
was soon groping for her and stared gloomily around the cave after 
her. 

He sipped water she held up to his lips and was calm now. He 
talked softly; it was about his own land. She could not understand 
it all but he seemed to think he was there and a tenderness came into 
his voice like a song. She cried and sobbed unashamedly. He said: 
‘Don’t cry my darling.’ But it was as if he were trying to comfort 
somebody else’s child. 

‘I don’t want you to die,’ she sobbed. “You must let my father go 
for help. He too, he don’t want you to die. Why do you want to 
come back here, so far, so far?’ 
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‘Why?—It’s just like that.’ 

‘Have you found something so very rich?’ 

‘Uhu.’ 

‘No then, it’s a shame to come all this way and break open the 
heart of the “wildernis”. Way over there the mountains is full of 
copper.’ 

‘Copper!’ 

‘And down by the sea at Orange River Mouth you can pick up 
diamonds in your hand.’ 

‘Sure, you can.’ 

‘Here nobody else will come, never. You can see, no trench was 
ever dug here, no hole for a windpump. Nobody ever come so far 
but the hunting folk and us trekkers.’ 

‘You're right, Sara, I’m the first.’ 

‘Let it stay. Tell my father and he will bring help.’ 

‘What’s to stop me coming back in any case?’ 

‘Make a vow.’ 

He lay back against her, breathing quickly through his nose. 
When he had spoken about his own land she had seen the horizon 
open and the distance beckon to her, a distance of green hills and 
trees and waterfalls playing. This man could help her escape while 
she was still young and attractive. Both were menaced by Water- 
boer, her father, both of them could end their thirst and suffering 
and unhappiness in the land whose memory made him gentle with 
longing. Now he was asleep. 

He slept deeply and did not stir. When he woke at last he stared 
round and seemed alarmed by the darkness until he caught the glow 
of the fire. He groped about and took her wrist in his dry, burning 
hand. He licked his lips and she raised the watermug but the water 
spilt down his chest. Peering into his face, she saw he did not know 
what he was doing and a dark feeling of terror crept into her. 

‘What's to stop me coming back—a vow,’ he half whispered and 
lay panting. ‘The assassins . . . I’m sure to come, this side of hell. Let 
it go, let them blast the world to dust, and see me come back here; 
the “wildernis”, the Bushmen hunting you... .’ 

He went on repeating himself again and again and sometimes his 
voice was pitched in a husky shout. Every word pierced her and she 
rocked her body over him unable even to moan. The terrible in- 
justice of it, against her, the wrong that her mind shrank from. 

‘Sara—where’s Sara?’ 

She tried to loosen her wrist from his painful grip. 


“Where's Sara? Ah. Sara I want to say goodbye. I’m not ; 
back, not this side of... .’ g ‘ coming 
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‘Is that your vow?’ she forced herself to say. 

‘I’m going back now. Don’t worry, I’ll never come here. And don’t 
you stay either Sara—they’ll murder you . . . your “wildernis”, and 
Waterboer... .’ 

At last he fell silent and his eyes closed. 

The fire burned brighter and she saw her father piling up sticks on 
it. He had been there all the time, merged dimly into the wall like 
a stone. 

‘Iam going now,’ he said. 

The rescue party in a single jeep reached them in the heat of the 
next day. Waterboer was sitting in the front seat beside the coloured 
driver indicating the track by a silent flick of his wrist. They car- 
ried Sebright down and he stared at Sara, his pupils drawn small 
with suffering. His mouth opened, maybe to say goodbye, or to say 
something affectionate and grateful to her. She drew a deep breath 
and waited. No, he hadn’t really seen her. 

They took out one front seat and laid the injured man at full 
length. Near his head was sitting one of the South African geolo- 
gists, and the driver climbed in. 

‘Bad luck for poor old Sebright,’ the man looked paler under the 
sun-scorch and his face was beaded with sweat. ‘God, he looks far 
gone. Picking us up like that was your best day’s work, Waterboer. 
There’s still time; we’ll have him flown to Cape Town by tonight.’ 

Sara was bare-headed and did not care about the heat. She re- 
arranged the wet rag on Sebright’s forehead. 

‘He'll be looked after, Sara. Thank you for helping. We’ll fae a 

relief for you Waterboer.’ As the engine revved up he shouted ‘Tot 
siens— you'll be all right?’ 

Waterboer nodded. They watched the vehicle skim down the 
level river of sand that filled the great valley. The air-signal, in 
reverse, with a red ring indicating distress was lying stretched out 
on a flat space. Her father went to it and began folding it up. Sara 
wiped her eyes. In twelve hours Mr Sebright would be safe in Cape 
Town, and that was nearer to America than she would ever be. It 
was all closing round her again—the heat and barrenness, the 
withering glare, the ‘wildernis’. 
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LESSON HALF-UNDERSTOOD 
For Czeslaw Milosz 


Young people dazed with love in sickening countries 

are unable to make connection between their beauties 
and the truth of smelling smoke they asked about 

that stains your clothes and hair and never comes out 
however you wash or kiss; the man with foreign features 
who answered them and ravaged their belief 

in whatever it was they trusted, in their own natures, 
yawned at their anger and horror, found them naif. 
How older he seemed than the elders of their homeland! 
They wanted to ask him a regimen to prevent 

their sweet desire cloying their palates to rage 

and driving their logic to bonfires when it was spent. 

But he left them in silence, to decorate the cage 

they no longer called a bower but understood 

was built of greed and was their chance of good. 

They learned the cruelty in passion, in a lover, 

was chaining them not only to each other. 


WHAT WE MEAN 


Can you forgive the fastidious cannibal 

His unusual pleasures? Does your charity 

Embrace the noisy whore, forgetting her manners 

In front of your daughter? The cocky-walker 

Who teaches your wife to care about clothes again 
And look in the mirror? And yet defend 

Your wife from your enemy and your daughter 

From the convincing whore, your life from the cannibal? 
When you can do this, and this, and this and lose 
Your wife, your life, and always your curious daughter, 
Then we may talk of love and what we mean. 
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My Friend the Jesuit 


Translated from the Italian by Archibald Colquhoun 


en age 


slippers, I felt a thick rustling skirt brush against me; I looked 
round as I straightened up, and at once, with a catch at the 
heart, realized what they were. There were three of them; their 
backs were turned and they were strolling away up the platform, 
waiting for the train. Outside, beyond the railway lines, the country 
lay under snow, and a grey sky, nearing dusk. Not that any visible 
sign told me what they were. I just felt it, I can’t say how. Of course 
I knew that one station up the line, at G .. ., there was one of their 
houses, the Provincial novitiate for Piedmont-Sardinia; years before 
I had been there myself, slept there a few nights, taken Holy Com- 
munion in the novices’ chapel. There are always lots of priests 
travelling, though, particularly round feast-days (it was the eve of 
Epiphany). And the only way to distinguish a Jesuit from a secular 
priest, the profane should be informed, is by the coat collar, which 
is usually velvet with the secular, and of the same stuff as the over- 
coat with the Jesuit. But I didn’t bother about coat collars. Some 
instinct told me they were Jesuits; or perhaps I had already noticed, 
unconsciously, the delicate fair-haired back of the head, the long 
thin neck of one of the three. Looking now at that head and neck, I 
recognized, from his distant back, an old schoolfriend of mine who 
had, I knew, become a Jesuit. How often had I looked at the nape of 
that neck, followed it in crocodile along the college passages, or 
climbed the altar-steps behind it, serving Mass, already dressed in 
robes! I recognized him, and irresistibly, heedless of a secret voice 
warning me to keep quiet and pretend I hadn’t seen him, I called: 
‘Enrico! Enrico!’ 
He turned with a quick swing of the heels and a fine swirl of the 
soutane, a real Jesuit Father’s swirl, a Father Prefect turning sud- 
denly to catch out some misdemeanour behind him. Now he was a 
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MY FRIEND THE JESUIT 


Father too! But there was the same blue light in his eyes, the same 
smile on his pale face, and the old bland voice said: 

‘Oh! Soldati! Mario! My dear fellow! Well, well... .’ 

As we shook hands we gazed into one another’s eyes. He was 
smiling broadly, though with the calm and contented reserve of the 
true priest; and it occurred to me at once that he had not changed 


_ since then, he had been a priest since he was a boy, a Father, even, 


_ of the Company of Jesus. 


‘I'm staying near here, in the country, by the lake,’ I told him. 
‘You're going to G. . ., aren’t you?’ I used the familiar ‘tu’ rather 
awkwardly; one is so used to calling all priests ‘lei’. 

“Yes, I’m going to G.. . for a short rest, just three or four days. I’m 
Prefect and have to be back in Turin for the reopening of the 
schools.’ 

“You haven’t changed,’ I exclaimed, still gazing at him fixedly. 
His expression, in fact, was exactly the same as before; gentle, 
smiling, almost feminine. But not the rest of his appearance. In his 
long oval face the cheeks, once full and rosy, were now haggard and 
white. The light blue eyes were ringed, sunken. The thin straight 
nose was wax-like. But most changed was his skin, which had some- 
thing old, withered about it. 

‘And how d’you find me?’ | asked, still examining him. 

He looked at me, and gave that sad knowing smile I knew so well, 
the smile so dear to my dear Jesuit Fathers. 

‘Well . . . you haven’t changed either, not really . . . not really at 
heart! For you’re very thin, you know, too thin. Perhaps you're ill?” 

‘No, of course not!’ (Christ! I bit back the swear-word), ‘I’m very 
well indeed! I’ve always been thin. And then the years pass, of 
course. But anyway I see you recognized me at once!’ 

‘I recognized you by your voice.’ 

‘And I from your back, from the fair nape of your neck.’ 

He smiled, and shook his head. 

“You're just the same as ever, eh?’ 

‘And who are they?’ I asked, nodding towards his two com- 
panions. They were both young, working-class types, dark, ruddy, 
sturdy. They had paused some way off, and, their eyes popping be- 
hind their thick spectacles, were looking at me respectfully, un- 
decided between smiles and reserve; for something in my appearance 
and speech certainly warned them that, though an old friend of the 
Father, I was no longer one with them. 

‘They’re two philosophy students, going to finish their philosophy 
course at G.... They were prefects at Turin, too.’ 

Noviciate, philosophy, theology, and in between, years as Pre- 
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4 
fects; I remembered the ‘long apprenticeship necessary to become a 5 
Father of the Company, who cannot say his first Mass before he is — 
thirty-three years old, the age of Christ. a 

‘And you,’ a sudden impulse made me ask. “When are you saying 
your first Mass?’ 

‘What? You don’t know? I've said it! I’ve said it!’ he exclaimed, 
smiling happily, his arms crossed and his hands thrust into the oppo- 
site sleeves, and rising alternately on his toes and heels with the 
to-and-fro dangling motion quite special to a Jesuit who is pleased, 
for his pleasure must be an example, a demonstration, a lesson. ‘I 
said it last July! On Saint Ignatius’ Day! At Chieri!’ 

Every word was an exclamation both of triumph and reproach. 
Last July! On Saint Ignatius’ Day! At Chieri! As if he were saying: 
D’you realize? D’you realize what I’ve achieved? And you too, if you 
had persisted in your good intentions and followed me into the Com- 
pany, you would have achieved it too! You too would now be feel- 
ing this peace, this joy! Instead of which you've flung yourself into 
the arms of the Devil, you’ve lost your beautiful innocence, and 
you're thin, ill, tortured. One can see that perfectly well. Don’t 
deny it now! Don’t deny it! That’s what you’ve been reduced to 
by sin! 

I knew that he would have been kept informed, through my very 
pious relations, about everything to do with my life and my ideas: 
and that if he did not ask openly about them or reproach me for 
them, it was only from tactics. Jesuit tactics, followed now, though, 
by every priest and friar. Avoid above all losing touch with the sin- 
ner; don’t irritate him, try and keep friendly with him at all costs; 
don’t ever, therefore, begin by mentioning his spiritual affairs; and 
yet, at the same time, by some gesture perhaps, or smile, hint that 
true peace lies only in Christ and in obedience to the Holy See; a 
day will come when, tormented in spirit, or embittered by financial 
stress, or better still prostrated by a serious physical illness, he will 
remember the humanity and gentleness with which you once treated 
him, and instead of being frightened of you he will seek you out and 
spontaneously open his whole soul for you to heal. 

Excellent tactics indeed; but not when the sinner has been trained 
in them himself. I could read them, quite obviously, under my dear 
Enrico’s gentle smile. I could sense them, clear and confident, in that 
very swaying to and fro on toes and heels; patient, sure lullaby, 
rhythm of a mute music; yes, yes; go on, go on; do it, do it; enjoy life, 
as you Call it, poor deluded creature; you'll see, you'll see; you'll re- 
turn, you'll return! 


‘The train,’ someone shouted. Far away, in the grey cold sky of 
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j the early dusk, deep in the snow-covered country, had appeared a 

_ puff of black smoke. 

_____ ‘We'll travel together,’ I said to Enrico, ‘I’m coming to G . . . to- 

night too.’ 

; _I took up the tin of paraffin for my stove and the box of slippers. 

- He, meanwhile, had taken up a small black bag. The two philoso- 
phers came a few steps nearer. 

We climbed into the same compartment, third class, and sat down 
opposite each other. The two philosophers settled down a few places 
away, with the usual discretion. The Father can do some good to 
that soul; we mustn’t disturb him; so the two philosophers must have 
been thinking. 

It was a very short journey; four or five minutes. Enough, even so, 
to re-create a certain intimacy between us. We talked of common 
school-friends, what had happened to them, the sort of life each was 
now leading. The ones about whom the Father talked most willingly 
were those who had taken, or were about to take, Holy Orders; and 
those who were dead. And a subtle change came over his voice when 
he talked of one or the other. When he said: ‘So-and-so is a Francis- 
can,’ his voice seemed to hint at a peal of bells announcing Salvus 
est! And when he said: ‘And poor So-and-so died a couple of years 
ago, a motoring accident, on the Casale road,’ there was a whisper 
in his very breath: Est paratus! 

But even this pertinacious game of his, or, if you prefer it, the 
tireless Faith with which he tried to make the utmost use of the five 
minutes’ train journey in order to do me good, even this watchful 
apostolic ardour, which may astound the profane, was known and 
foreseen by me. Conquering my fear of showing an exaggerated 
sympathy for the Company, I turned the conversation on to the 
Fathers themselves. What was Father T ... doing? And Father S.. .? 
And was Father N .. . still Censor? And did Father O. .. still run the 
Congregatio Mariana? And had Father L . . . gone on a mission? 
Father T . . . was Spiritual Director. Father S . .. was at Cagliari. 
Father N . .. was not Censor, but Rector now. Father O... was no 
longer in charge of the boys, and, taking the place of Father R..., 
who had become too old, was now giving public sermons in Turin. 
‘A great success, a really great success! The church crammed full, 
ladies and gentlemen, lots of gentlemen, particularly. Ah, they like 
him, they like him! He talks well, you should go and listen to him if 
you happen to be in Turin one Sunday morning!’ 

‘And you,’ I asked him point-blank, “What will you specialize in?’ 
I used the technical, lay expression on purpose to see if it would 
irritate him. ‘Preacher? Missionary? Censor?’ 
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He blushed like a girl, and lowered his voice. 

‘Well! Spiritual Director . . . or so it seems. For, as you know, we're 
at the disposal of our superiors; we go where they tell us and do what 
they tell us. I might also find myself Professor of Mathematics or 
Prefect of Studies. I don’t like teaching, I must confess. But perhaps 
it might do me good to overcome my dislike. And then, our likes 
and dislikes are quite secondary. What matters is something else. 
If you only knew, my dear Mario, the joy of saying Mass! The inti- 
mate joy, the sweetness of contemplation in the heart!’ 

Now I could see him clearly, from near to, by the blue light from 
the snowy fields slipping past, and diffused through the frost-en- 
crusted windows. How pale and thin and weak he looked! As he 
talked I kept glancing at his hands; slender, yellowish, the skin be- 
tween the fingers almost withered, the tips bloodless and arid. Poor 
little hands; coming from those wide black sleeves, they looked as if 
they had just put on the first soutane, the hands of a schoolboy and 
fifteen year old novice! The smocth cool touch of a glass brimming 
with wine, the running of fingers through long fine hair, the com- 
fort of caressing and holding a woman’s body . . . they knew noth- 
ing, nothing of all that! But then, as I still looked at them, those dry 
unknowing hands, suddenly my pity changed to admiration and 
envy. They were the symbol, those hands, of something great and 
heroic. They were the expression of a whole life sacrificed to an 
idea. They were an act of faith and courage. Should not a writer, an 
artist, in order to dominate his own phantasies, perhaps sacrifice his 
ea life just like a priest and resign himself to arid hands like 
those? 

I wondered. And I felt myself slipping back into old loves, into 
the old great love... . 

No, I said to myself. I pulled myself up. And I repeated, as a 
prayer, a little philosophic formula: life is certainly the only time 
we have in which to construct something eternal, and also to enjoy 
and suffer something eternal. ...The presumption of it! Any- 
way, I pulled myself up. And for a second I imagined an under- 
taking which would cause me an enormous waste of time and 
energy and guile; to catechize Enrico myself, convert him to real 
life. To what I thought was real life. And since he had mentioned the 
joys of saying Mass, so now | wanted to tell him something of my 
own life, lure him with some bait too. As the train was slowing 
down, and the houses of G . . . were already in sight, I said: 

‘I'm getting out at G.. . too; as tonight I have to meet some 


friends, workers in the factory here; we'll eat game, drink a lot, and 
sing till all hours.’ : 
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_ He didn’t, of course, seem overwhelmed with envy for these 
earthly pleasures of mine. He smiled slightly, as if from pure polite- 
hess, getting up at the same time and taking down his bag, ready to 

open the carriage door. 

I had got up too, and gathered my tin of paraffin and box of 
slippers. Continuing my ephemeral plan of temptation, an idea came 
to me: 

‘But before dinner,’ I said as we climbed out, ‘I’m going to visit a 
‘girl.’ I helped him out, handed him his bag. It was beginning to snow 
again, a few slow-moving flakes. ‘A young girl, sixteen, very pretty.’ 
We were moving with the crowd towards the exit barrier; I was 
talking a little nervously, from pure apostolic duty, and hadn’t the 
courage to watch his face for the effect of my words. ‘And as I'd 
promised to give her a present for Epiphany, which is tonight, I’ve 

bought her a pair of bedroom slippers, of red satin, with ostrich 
feather tops . . .’, and I showed him the box. 

‘Is this your way .. or... which way are you going?’ he inter- 
rupted me at this point, in his bland indifferent voice, as if he had 
not even heard one word of what I'd said about the girl and the 
slippers. 

At that tone of his (I still hadn’t the courage to look him in the 
face), I suddenly felt a longing to leave him standing there and go 
off by myself into the snow and enjoy my sinning freedom and see 
the girl and give her the slippers and a kiss and perhaps something 
more and then eat the game and drink the wine and sing the songs 
and be finished with Jesuits once more and once and for all. 

‘Good-bye then.’ I shook his hand. Behind him, in the gradually 
thickening snow, the two black philosophers were waiting at a re- 
spectful distance. ‘Good-bye! Come and visit me. I’m at C.. ., on the 
lake.’ And at once I could have kicked myself. Why had I given him 
my address? Why had I asked him to come and see me? Was it due 
to an unconscious impulse of shame, an attempt to excuse myself 
in some way for the pointless and ill-mannered confidences about 
the girl and the slippers? He knew I was no bachelor, so there was 
nothing to take some of the sting from my little love-adventure. And 
yet, why should I be ashamed of it? What did the Jesuit Fathers 
matter to me now? It was an unconscious impulse. We think our- 
selves free men, and the old devil —the old angel, Enrico would have 
said —is still alive in us. 

‘Well . . . I shan’t be able to,’ replied Enrico smiling, ‘I’m here for 
such a short time. Good-bye. Very pleased to have seen you again!’ 

‘I’m very pleased too. Good-bye.’ I waved at the two philosophers, 
who replied by taking off their hats, suddenly and simultaneously. 
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And then the three of them walked quickly off, black spots getting 
smaller and smaller against the white snow-covered alley flanked by 
bare trees. Holding the tin of paraffin tight under one arm and the 
box of slippers in the other, I turned off into a country lane towards 
Mariuccia’s. 

I raised my face to the grey, dark, almost purple sky; soon it would 
be night. A flake of snow dropped into one of my eyes. My hands 
were full with the two parcels and I did not wipe it off. I felt the 
snow melting pleasurably on my eyeball. Mariuccia was not expect- 
ing such a lovely present. How wonderful! 

How wonderful! But one can’t go on being an apostle for ever. 
And now | had lost all desire to convert Mariuccia. 


a ip ys iy 


Keith Vaughan: A House in Regent’s Park 
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a SO 
_ Is this the end 7 ee 
4 Of my pilgrimage and battle—the enigma ei ge 
__ Of lightning at noon, the quenched wires eae 
On my peak of vision, the glum dunes festering eee. 


Amid smoke from pit-head fires? 

I am far down in the pit, and blinded 

By the ambiguous flash. Where the signals loomed 
All is dark. Am I now entombed? 


No, for I did not descend 

A narrow shaft for my truth. \ 
The bed is still broad, exposed to the changeful sky, 
And there’s a breeze among the clay cloisters__, 

Where I grope for the unique transmuted vein 

I saw once in the sunshine and shall find again. 


I was right to seek that, the bedrock of nuptial sense, 
For it is within the mystery inside, 

Forever inside the world that lives in God. 

The body too needs prophets in the winter, 

For spirit’s spring runs wild with flamy pledge 

Of flesh beyond the mortal moment, the betrayal 
And the dust where chastenings end. 


Let my peak be smitten, then, I offer still 

No sufferer’s creed from a sealed gallery. 

My soul foreknows its destined thrill 

Beneath the ashes and the oncoming moon, 

My phoenix-vision rising from the scorched heart. 
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I shall see the flesh that is clay, the opened-cast mine 

Where men are not trapped but work with the wind on their faces 
And the cold rain stings them away from the sterile swoon. 

No pit-props there to sag with the weight of the ego; 

No hot salacious smear on the white rib? 

Only, when the vein is touched, the signal granted, 

Comes the sharp snap of blast 

As the agnostic rock is splintered and the barrier passed. 


Judith Lewis: Hammersmith at low tide 
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A Man in the Customs House 
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it Moby Dick. It rose like a great wave out of the sea, and all its 

kingdom rose with it. This whale and this kingdom was beauti- 
ful, pathetic, mysterious, horrible, and mighty. With it came the 
evocations of the deep, and all the splendours of the watery world 
and today it remains one of the most fascinating gifts ever made to 
literature. In his side he carried a great unhealing wound, the burden 
of fatality. Breaking surface, it appeared as a black cloud, and hung, 
heavy and burdensome, confounding and frightening men. But later 
it was landmark and light, forever shored up against all land-locked 
literature. Its creator came early to the sight of the sea, and he took 
ship, and he moved and lived with many sailors. He sailed the world 
with men, but knew only individuals. This man was a solitary, by 
nature ordained. He saw the sea with different eyes, and later he saw 
the great beasts that sported and tossed between continents. 

This man sailed in fact, and in dream; there was the voyage of the 
ship, and the voyage of the mind. Each sea was boundless. The 
dream-ship sailed in and out of the ever shifting oceans of truth; 
the whaler ploughed through grey and blue seas. The sailor’s lan- 
guage is that of stars, and his life lies in the hollow of the wave. The 
sailors cursed the whale, and they cursed the sea, as curse they must. 
The dreamer who sailed with them had their measure very soon. 
Sailors were lost men, and ships died many deaths. Before he had 
completed many voyages the sea was roaring in his vitals, and the 
whale was moving there. It would soon break clear of the depths. 

When it rose up triumphant, it was like no other whale that had 
ever been seen, for it was born and nurtured in the dark fastness of 
the mind of a man who was a maker and master of myths. The 
whale was at war with the world, but its creator was at war with 
himself. The man who lived with sailors was a lonely man, and he 
was a genius. He disliked masses, he loved the individual. He did not 
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believe in the masses, he: was quite undemocratic. There was one 
aristocracy only, and that was the aristocracy of the intelligence. 
He was a mass of contradictions. He believed passionately in his 
own genius, and in a dark moment he had renounced his creation. 

When he put out the light in his own mind he may have revealed 
only a certain perversity of nature. Yet this nature was also noble, 
and, like a bright shield it battled against mankind, as it battled with 
the dark parts of his own Puritan soul. Later, this whale was slain 
by men. Perhaps there lay within its belly, not Jonah, but God 
Almighty. For the artist there is always a signpost, always a point- 
ing finger, and the genius who would be lost plunges into normality, 
into ordinariness. There will not be many happy occasions, but here 
he will find the obscurity he wishes for, now as passionately as he 
longed to create his whale. There were critics of the whale. 

Critics, ordained to live always closest to the fount of light, had 
suddenly lost sight of this master. Mere people had long ago for- 
gotten him. This man was mad, that whale was devil. As all whales 
do, Moby Dick would die a lonely death. Then let the curved and 
shining scimitar of silence fall upon them both, man and creation. 
He himself will renounce the world. Can this noble nature harbour 
such a petulance? Why not? Even petulance can be a weapon. The 
reception of the whale is yet raw in the mind, it tosses helplessly in 
the floods of derision. The work of genius shored up, not triumph, 
but defeat and neglect. If you think a great artist is mad, there is 
always one way to defeat him. You proclaim that you do not under- 
stand him. And the day came when he took the long walk, and 
vanished behind the walls of silence. 

We know this man. He was tall, bearded, and handsome, as hand- 
some goes. He created a ship, and a whale, and he created men. In 
the dingy, malodorous fo’c’sle of the Pequod he met the first sailor, 
and he was close to him, then and forever. He knew the gnarled and 
knotted thoughts of a simple man, and he early saw his shining 
mast-head of spirit. He knew the furl and the colour of this sailor’s 
flag. He had the clue to his soul. And there was one Ahab, Captain 
of this ship, human and inhuman, who will readily lend himself to 
legend. He is also the Pilgrim Father, grown God-size. He is also Pro- 
testant and self-righteous. He is filled with the odours of God and 
Devil. Perhaps when the genius met Ahab aboard the Pequod, he met 
great parts of himself. 

The world that did not understand an original, had the right to 
think that he may not have always understood himself. His sadness 
was a cold stone. It never left him, and it was never broken. The life 
is incomplete. It is the story of the artist. The Captain of the Pequod 
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is a convulsive figure, the product of a solitary. Both are aware of 
the great muscular power at play in the universe, and this sense is 
translated into a kind of affliction for the legendary leviathan, this 
plunging, and tossing, and most mighty whale. We know man and 
whale, and the length of the walk into silence. This walk was twenty 
years long. 

Often, in imagination, I walked behind this man, but after a while 
a fog came up, and he was lost in it. Then one day I followed him all 
the way, and there was no fog. And after a while I watched him 
cross an island of wide-stretching piers, and as he went his way, the 
world fell away behind him, because he was done with it. Then he 
came upon a Customs House, and entering it, he sat down, and was 
silent. I followed him in. 

This building was anytime grey, and anytime cold, and the day 
was fanged. From one of its windows he could see the city that was 
jungle, and from the other he saw the sea that is master and monster, 
endless, inscrutable. This building is wood or stone, it is tall and 
narrow, it is low and squat. The room in which he sits is a long or a 
short room, but what matters is that he is away from the world. 
There are the chairs stood about, of plain hard wood, and they are 
also cushioned, and in one of these I watch him seated, and I know 
that he would never have sat comfortable, as he stared down at desk 
or table, loaded with the world’s business. Like building and room, 
this chair is an imposition. He sat in it, in utter silence. Perhaps it is 
an elected one. Nevertheless this silence will never be greater than 
that of the building. There it stands, secure on its island of piers, be- 
tween the far stretching sea, and the madly climbing towers of 
dreaming men. This building crouched back from the waterfront, a 
stone beast, staring Sphinx-like at the noisy, sprawling, and tumul- 
tuous life that it would not touch. But high or low, narrow or squat, 
the man who sits inside it has closed his mouth. 

On one side of this Customs House he may see men moving about 
in a city jungle, and through the other window he sees the birth and 
rise and death of the whale. I sat in a chair, and I listened, and the 
clock ticks sounded like feet, leaden-dragging, and I thought they 
were linked to the first and the last ship that was ever trodden by a 
silent man. I watched. 

The long or the short room is never light, and it is never dark, but 
exists through a kind of mysterious twilight. The man in the chair 
has already assumed the days, long wide mornings, endless after- 
noons, moving tumbrils of days, without pattern or meaning, shape- 
less. The doors were certainly closed fast like the mouth of the man. 
This man hears nothing, and will say nothing. Probably on the 
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longest days he saw nothing and thought nothing, and felt nothing. 
But like a pebble suddenly dropped into the silent lake, there was an 
occasional crack in the wall of silence. I heard this crack, on fit oc- 
casions. The pen was lifted up. The pen scratched the surface of one 
and another sheet of paper, card, form, letter, and document. And 
they were not important. They never were, and they never will be. 
Occasionally I watched him stare down at paper-strewn desk or 
table, groaning with things to be done, and like the chairs it is of a 
plain but strong wood, and its surface shines from rub and time. 

There lie upon it, letters, declaration forms, instructions and can- 
cellations, rules, and more rules, bills of lading, exactments, refusals 
and acceptances, challenges and resignations, and hidden away in 
every turn and fold of them lies some waiting fragment of the 
world’s business. Stare at it, and let it wait. The eye that was level 
with any window, stared through a kind of fog that hung suspended 
between eye and table, and the world’s business looked neither 
urgent nor important. In this Customs House the clock has run 
amok, and time is cut to shreds. 

I glanced at some other chairs, and these were empty, and I looked 
from them to the desk or table. One Customs House is very much 
like another; all can boast their seas of paper. I looked close with 
him. Some documents were parchment-heavy, certainly they had an 
important air, but some papers were flimsy and cheap, and of no 
moment. Yet others have a fugitive look about them, as though they 
had been dropped there by accident, and were part of no situation, 
and no plan. Some are fresh from the official hand, whilst others are 
already dust-laden. There were some that actually cringed, right 
down to their shadowy corners. The eye is unconcerned; this con- 
glomeration was never the root of the matter. 

And the maker of the whale was not sat there many days before 
he was aware of a curious movement outside his windows. Some- 
thing alive and moving, swinging backwards and forwards, pendu- 
lum-like across the glass. Plant, or flower, or unholy weed, the 
sitter’s attention is sudden, the maker of myths cannot shut his eyes 
to it, for there it is, open and bold and bare, the brute, upthrusting 
ugly fist of the world. And it was bound to be clenched. There, be- 
yond the window, the titanic battle of good and evil still rages ‘and 
within the compass of the watching eye, he may see Ahab grappling 
with his white monster. Ahab, grappling, still fathers hope. But 
within this building there is the silence that is safe, and safer still 
the bewildering depths of anonymity. : 

With what does a genius grapple? With his sickness of heart and 
his disappointment? Perhaps. But outside, in the world, the battle is 
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still raging, and goodness is doomed to destruction. Perhaps the il- 
lusion without is brother to the illusion within, that goodness, of 
itself, is all. The warm, confused, and headlong heart of an artist may 
freeze under the impact. Twenty years of utter silence. Where is the 
answer? Disappointment? Perhaps. Or Knowledge that devours all 


- illusions? For an isolated and forgotten man Knowledge may have 


been one of the lesser mercies. 

The tedium of the Customs House may have had its peace, though 
we are entitled to imagine that it had its hell. What goes on in the 
chair? What goes on in the mind? Does the Pequod sail round and 
round, many thousand times? Does the eye follow the wake of the 
great sea-god? Has he stood on that great head and stared down into 
the depths? What is closest to the heart? The doom of the good man, 
or the hugged memories of Ishmael, locked close with valiant com- 
rades aboarda ship, moving through many seas, and over the roads of 
error and victory, weal or woe. Ghosting himself from the Customs 
House, does he ever share a night watch with a simple man upon 
Pequod’s fo’c’sle head? Has he already tussled with the bold guess 
and humiliating error of First Mate Starbuck, or sensed a sleeping 
innocence of thought in a rough carpenter’s head, blind from the 
womb to the burden of fate? Has he had his fill of the splendours and 
miseries of the sea? Shall we still call him Ishmael, who said: 

‘Some years ago, never mind how long precisely, having little or 
no money in my purse, and nothing particular to interest me on 
shore, I thought I would sail about a bit and see the watery part of 
the world.’ 

Has he lost sight of the stricken sea-god? And if there is no answer 
from this strange and wonderful man, shall we then ask another? 
That Bartleby, now fast in the same chair? That thing, that breath, 
that emanation breathing in another’s black moments? Was any- 
thing ever as close to its creator’s bone as Bartleby? Never. Emana- 
tion and flesh are one. I think of Bartleby now, who was always 
there, like a dead child lain under the unwilling hand. I see him 
rising up from the piled dusty papers that never mattered, from the 
little grimed corners of cold window ledges, and out of the yellow 
fogs that move about this building, full of a city’s sounds, and the 
horns of ships. Up out of the long hours of tedium and routine. That 
thing Bartleby that ‘prefers not to’, Bartleby christened Negation at 
the font, Bartleby that saw the living whale pressed into the pages 
of a book. Out of another’s eye did Bartleby watch the pigmies 
gnawing at the giant? Bartleby not wanting to, and not caring, not 
noticing and not believing. Bartleby that was less than men, and less 
than shadow, Bartleby hanging clear of word and movement, time, 
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situation and plan. This awful, implacable negation of Bartleby. Did 
the thing share in the strange sad battle in the mind of a man in a 
Customs House chair? Will Bartleby too, watch the hour and the 
word settle down to the dust? Bartleby whose real home lies under 
the world’s stones, at once breath and fume of the city wherein 
men struggle, on whose heights good and evil are ever struggling, 
and both are toppled down. Is the answer to a twenty year question 
lost with Bartleby under the dust and stones? Breathing in another’s 
black moment, he may also draw in his despair. 

Yet the man in the chair must have heard something of the sea, 
but perhaps something far distant, half-forgotten, like the faintest 
roar ia the seashell that stands upon the mantelshelf of some sailor’s 
home. The merest whisper of it to break down the silence in that long 
or short room, and remembering, conceive poor Billy Budd, himself 
like an echo of the life once bounding and warm, when living things, 
both men and beasts, were venerated at a touch to become the grace 
of life. But the long or the short room only drowns in silence. 
Would he yet rise up and shatter it? Smash open the windows and 
let the bedevilled world rush in? Will he at a single sweep clear all 
tedium from a table? If this long silence be a mere petulence, then 
it has been carried to the frontier of martyrdom. But if it was Know- 
ledge, it could only bring less than was expected. Knowledge drags 
after it its own abyss. The silence curls up within its own mystery. 

Yet this genius did one day rise up, and walk forth from the 
Customs House, and once more was lost amongst men. The whale 
stirred down in ocean depths, and a good man went down to the sea. 
The problem is as old as the silence, and it is not solved. Billy Budd 
will hang, and his father will not save him. Disillusion may go no 
further, nor may we ourselves probe deeper into the mind of a 
genius. Billy Budd is a Sailor’s song, and it carries on its wings the 
peculiar mystery that pursued its creator. I felt all this as I watched 
a man sat in a dusty chair. 

Today the light falls more strongly upon an artist, yet is power- 
less to probe either man or silence. Like First Mate Starbuck we may 
boldly guess, or humbly err. Watching him, I could think only of 
the Pequod’s towering mast-head, and the great bird pinioned there 
and of Ahab’s cry and stare into the mouth of a monster. And J knew 
that the man in the Customs House sank with her, again and again 
and knew, as finally she sank from sight, that there was no answer. 
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At easter the kingfisher bird often 

Stands on the snow’s wrist all night long, 
Unbubbling at morning the film of fire, 
The big chrysalis of his green wings. 


Hedgerow and clear meadow, frost-contoured, 
Shift elegant in mist below the private hospital, 
Between church and forest under him, prodigal 
On pinnacles of sun, wanderer in new winds. 


Kids with baked loaves in brown satchels 

Skate down the polished lakes like spindrift fire. 
My foam of light, my lambent spring-green watcher 
Lonehovers above them, quick in the tight air. 


Round waters thundergolden proud be prompt, 
Cold punctual bird, Beloved signature. 

As estuaries of flames boy’s butter flesh, 

My king bird eats the furtive easter fish. 
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which stands in a flat, shovel-shaped depression at the north- 

west corner of the range of the South Downs which 

stretches from where, in the east, the Cuckmere River cuts through 

it at Alfriston to where, in the west, the Sussex Ouse cuts through 
the chalk between Beddingham and Newhaven. 

The bottom meadow in which Asheham stands lies between 
high banks, on the slopes of which grow tall beech trees, and runs 
back into the main mass of Itford hill which rises from the farm- 
yard behind the house to a height of five hundred feet. Asheham 
itself looks west across the river valley to Rodmell, a mile or so 
away on the first high ground on the other side of the water 
meadows. It has a plain front and a slate roof, but its most striking 
feature is its fenestration: double french windows with arched 
lights over them: the combination gives its facade a curiously 
dreamlike character, like a house drawn on a plate or by a child. 
Asheham is a little set apart, not quite of the real world, like the 
houses in Walter de la Mare’s novels: It was haunted, though I 
never saw a ghost. Clive Bell (the most unlikely of all the rational- 
ists who stayed or lived in it), in company with Duncan Grant and 
Harry Norton, did actually see a ghost: a figure passing from 
room to room and crossing the windows, as they walked up to the 
house when they knew for a fact that it was empty. They found it 
empty when they went in. Virginia Woolf wrote A Haunted House, 
one of the collection of experimental sketches and impressions 
which she published in Monday or Tuesday, a year or two after 
the visit I shall describe, and that lovely sketch evokes the ghost of 
Asheham, a house with a personal character as individual as that 
of a woman one has loved, and who is dead. For many years Ashe- 
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ham house has only been a ghost, for though it is standing its sur- 
roundings have been utterly transformed. An immense heap of 
spoilage has been dumped into the flat meadow in front of it, en- 
tirely shutting out the view. This is now overgrown with briars 
and bushes and young trees. Huge sheds, warehouses and a roast- 
ing oven with a tall chimney fill the old farmyard. Much of the 
down behind has been excavated. The great yellow lorries grind up 
to it empty along a wide concrete roadway and rumble away with 
loads of cement in paper bags. A siren blows. To visit Asheham 
house today is a rude lesson in the importance of economics. The 
girl who forty years ago was the most lovely figure in a ballroom, 
is met again serving as the cashier in a cafeteria. ... 

Places explain people. They become impregnated with the spirit 
of those who have lived and been happy in them. For a full under- 
standing of Virginia, who spent her holidays and week-ends there 
for several years after her marriage, Asheham would greatly help. 
But the clue has almost gone—it is more a memory than a reality 
and in common with all the houses which Virginia made her own 
there was a suggestion in it of a timeless, underwater world. 

Coming to Asheham in January 1916 from the Zone des Armées 
was extraordinary. It was a house filled with—after living with 
the Quakers I hesitate to use the word friends—it was filled with 
intimates. There was leisure; nothing urgent; sympathy quick to 
turn to laughter; complete freedom. For six months | had lived at 
close quarters with people with whom | had little in common. I 
found myself in an almost forgotten heaven. Vanessa Bell, Clive, 
Duncan and I stayed at Asheham for about ten days. Harry Norton 
and Lytton Strachey were there for part of the time; Maynard 
Keynes came for at least one week-end. 

I went once to look for a book in the small sitting-room which 
we did not use, and looked with surprise at a large photograph of 
Henry James, which stood, an oddly conventional object, on Vir- 
ginia’s writing table. | admired James’s work myself greatly and 
had read many of his stories and some of his novels; both my 
parents were also great admirers of his, but I was surprised to find 
that Virginia shared our opinion. Henry James was mortally ill; he 
died about a month later. 

Much of our talk was about the prospects of the bill introducing 
conscription, which all our visitors agreed that they would resist. 
Clive had been asked by Lloyd George, then Minister for War, to 
serve on a Committee which was to recommend safeguards for 
conscientious objectors. Many arguments were used against con- 
scription, among them that the war which had been begun in op- 
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position to militarism, was militarizing England and taking away 
one of the outstanding liberties of the British people. Our objec- 
tions were, in truth, all political objections—but that does not 
mean that they were not also a matter of conscience. We distrust- 
ed the military conduct of the war—and we were right to do so. 
Some of us believed that a negotiated peace was the only way in 
which European civilization could be saved from ruin. Clive, in 
particular, supported that view with what seemed to me irrefut- 
able arguments, and everything I had seen in France led me to 
agree with him. We all intensely disliked the Germans, but the 
price which would have to be paid for their humiliation and de- 
feat seemed likely to be the sacrifice of a generation and impover- 
ishment of Europe. Although I have completely abandoned my 
pacifist opinions (I took a commission in the RAFVR in September 
1939), everything which has occurred since the end of the First 
World War leads me to think that Clive and the rest of us were 
right. 


While Clive kept us abreast of the doings of the social world in Lon- 
don and of the news of Garsington, Maynard Keynes, our other most 
frequent visitor at Firle, told us of the war and of the political 
world. When Maynard arrived for a short visit, he told us his news 
on the night of his arrival and we did not see him again until lunch 
next day. He brought with him an immense number of official and 
other papers, breakfasted in bed and spent the morning working. He 
liked tearing up papers after he had dealt with them and, all his 
es eu ss himself on having filled his wastepaper basket before 
unch, 

When he came down, he always showed keen interest in all our 
doings and gave Duncan and me advice about any difficulties 
which had upset or disturbed us. 

After tea perhaps he would suggest a walk on the Downs. On 
one occasion there was a strong wind blowing from the south-east 
and when we reached the top of the Firle Beacon the sound of the 
a of an offensive which had just started in Flanders was very 
oud. 

Someone remarked on the bombardment and I said: 

‘Well, there’s a south-east wind.’ 

‘The wind can make no difference,’ said Maynard. ‘Sound waves 
travel through the ether.’ 

‘What was that you said? asked Clive who was upwind and 
could not catch the remark. 

‘Sound waves travel through the ether,’ repeated Maynard.: 
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‘No they don’t,’ I said angrily. ‘Sound waves travel through mat- 


ter by knocking the molecules together.’ 


‘That isn’t what my physicist friends tell me,’ said Maynard 
blandly. 

‘Well, you’re wrong,’ I shouted, no doubt, rudely. 
_ “What's that?’ asked Clive again. 

‘Bunny says the Cambridge physicists are wrong about the dif- 


_ fusion of sound,’ said Maynard with no trace of annoyance. 


Clive, who was probably not much interested, made no com- 
ment, and Duncan’s expression showed that he hoped I would not 
continue to make a fool of myself. I was so angry that I dropped a 
little way behind the others. It was only several hours later that it 
occurred to me that I should have replied: ‘The wind is blowing 
the words out of your mouth and Clive cannot hear unless we 
shout.’ What maddened me was that Clive and Duncan went out 
of their way later to soothe my feelings ruffled by Maynard’s ex- 
posure of my having made an elementary mistake in physics. 

Such an incident was not unique. Maynard picked up know- 
ledge with lightning rapidity and occasionally got it wrong and 
would bluff it through if possible. He was, however, usually the 
most gentle and harmonious of our visitors. After lunch he would 
often go into the garden carrying a small piece of carpet and spend 
an hour or two on his hands and knees weeding the gravel path 
with his pocket knife. He worked slowly and removed every scrap 
of weed. It would have been easy to tell the length of his visits by 
the state of the path. if he had stayed for a week there would be 
four or five yards weeded. Often I used to go and sit near him and 
the desultory conversations which I had with him then gave me 
renewed confidence that one day the strains and agonies of frustra- 
tion would be over and that I should achieve something worth 
while. 


Degas, one of the last survivors of the great French Impression- 
ists, died in 1917 leaving a wonderful collection of pictures. Early 
in 1918 the news came that it was to be sold in Paris, and Duncan 
wrote and obtained a catalogue of the sale. It seemed to him to be 
a wonderful opportunity for the National Gallery to acquire pic- 
tures by the great Impressionists and Maynard was persuaded to 
fall in with Duncan’s scheme. 

By a coincidence, the sale of the pictures occurred during the 
last week of March 1918, when Maynard had to attend an inter- 
ally conference on finance in Paris. After his departure the news 
suddenly came of the German break-through south of the Somme 
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and of the rout of the British Fifth Army under General Gough. 
The situation was obviously extremely grave and Paris itself ap- 
peared to be threatened. But at Charleston we were wondering 
how the news from the Front would affect the sale of the pictures. 
Clive came down on Thursday, the twenty-eighth of March, after 
a visit of several days to London. At dinner we had two bottles of 
claret and listened gaily to Clive’s gossip. He had gone out to din- 
ner with Cecil Taylor and Sheppard who declaimed first in Greek, 
then in Italian, reciting the opening of the Inferno, and finally in 
French, much to the astonishment of those dining at other tables in 
the restaurant. 

Suddenly we heard the front door open and, a moment later, 
Maynard, whom we had thought in Paris, walked in. He had 
crossed the Channel that afternoon and Austen Chamberlain, who 
was staying the week-end at Five Ashes, had given him a lift from 
Folkestone, dropping him at Swingate. 

‘I’ve got a Cézanne in my suitcase. It was too heavy for me to 
carry, so I’ve left it in the ditch, behind the gate.’ 

Duncan and [| jumped up and ran out. It was a clear moonlight 
night and we ran all the way down to Swingate and, breathless 
with excitement, retrieved the bag and carried it back in triumph 
between us. 

Maynard had eaten little during the day and was very hungry. 
Dinner was brought back, another bottle was opened and while 
Maynard ate and we sat round, he told us the story of his adven- 
tures from the beginning. 


Lytton paid us a week’s visit in August 1917 and another visit 
for several days in the spring of 1918. He had finished the four 
biographical studies which make up Eminent Victorians and was 
looking for a publisher. 

Every evening, during Lytton’s visits, we would gather in the 
Garden Room — with the french window open in summer and hud- 
dled round a log fire the following March. Vanessa sat with a piece 
of sewing, Duncan and I tired out by hard work on the farm. But 
whereas I was eagerly absorbed in every word, Duncan always fell 
asleep, and at the first suspicion of a snore I used to pinch him, so 
that Lytton should not become aware of it. On the first visit he 
read us Manning and Florence Nightingale. On the second Gordon 
and Doctor Arnold. Vanessa was somewhat critical: not of 
Lytton’s treatment of his subjects, but of his style which she 
thought was too much in the Victorian tradition and too full of 
clichés. I was first amazed at being taken back from the values of 
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a world at war, but soon realized that Lytton’s essays were design- 


ed to undermine the foundations on which the age that brought 
the war about had been built. 

The life of Gordon, and still more that of Florence Nightingale, 
had indeed many direct applications to the conduct of the war of 
1914— 1918. When the book was first published, the likeness of the 
Crimean War to such sideshows as the campaign in Mesopotamia 
must have struck every reader. It was in Lytton’s mind when he 


- read and in mine as | listened. But so far as we were aware then, 


no Miss Nightingale had appeared to criticize and condemn the 
minds of our Generals and the working of the military machine, 
and to force our Governors to listen. Only later did we hear of the 
existence of T. E. Lawrence whose genius recalls that of Gordon at 
one moment and Miss Nightingale at another. Thus as I listened to 


_ Lytton and occasionally gave Duncan a pinch, the thing which 


struck me most was the topical relevance of Eminent Victorians to 
the conditions of the moment. Even Cardinal Manning was an apt 
illustration of how men rose to power and their passion for it. In 
Doctor Arnold I saw how English education moulded men to accept 
convention and to prefer almost any sacrifice to losing caste 
by thinking for themselves. I felt sure that there were many of my 
generation who would recognize the same implications in 
Eminent Victorians, and I could not doubt the book’s success. 

Lytton would often make devastating comments on people he 
did not like, but he had an astonishing patience and sympathy with 
those he did. He often had an intuitive understanding of what I 
was feeling. I remember going out for a stroll with him one sum- 
mer’s evening when I was feeling absolutely desperate. My 
thoughts were: ‘The war will go on for ever. I am turning into a 
mere clod. In ten years I shall be like Jack Whitemarsh: an em- 
bittered cynic who once knew a few interesting people, but I shall 
never achieve anything myself.’ But I did not say a word of this 
to Lytton, and we walked for some time in silence. Suddenly 
Lytton said: 

‘Don’t despair. There is no reason. Remember that Sterne was 
an ordinary country parson till he was forty-five. Then he sat down 
and wrote Tristram Shandy.’ | repeated those words to myself 
very often. 

I had met Virginia Woolf at intervals since I had first got to 
know her brother Adrian in 1910, but it was not until I was living 
at Charleston that I got to know more than that she was a very 
beautiful woman, tall, with large green eyes, a lovely forehead 
and aquiline features, who flashed in and out of our company 
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and was on the most intimate terms with Vanessa. Both sisters 
might have been models for the sculptors who made the doorways 
of Chartres Cathedral. But though they were very much alike, 
their beauty contrasted. Vanessa was the Virgin, with Quentin 
Bell an infant Jesus in her arms; Virginia a Saint or Angel, with 
none of the beauty of maternity. In company there was as much 
contrast in their behaviour as in their looks. For whereas Vanessa 
was reserved and domestic, disliking going outside the circle of her 
intimate friends, Virginia was a woman of the world who enjoyed 
making excursions into Society and bringing back stories of her 
encounters. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between the sisters was in their 
voices and manner of speaking. Vanessa’s voice is clear and even. 
She speaks, particularly when she is giving her opinions, as though 
she were reading aloud in accents of balanced beauty, the sentence 
of the court. Only when she is provoked by an interruption will 
she flash back, but even then, her voice is quiet and controlled. 
Virginia, holding a cigarette, would lean forward before speaking 
and clear her throat with a motion like that of a noble bird of 
prey, then, as she spoke, excitement would suddenly come as she 
visualized what she was saying and her voice would crack, like a 
schoolboy’s, on a higher note. And in that cracked high note one 
felt all her humour and delight in life. Then she would throw her- 
self back in her chair with a hoot of laughter, intensely amused by 
her own words. 

Vanessa lived in a closed room; when Virginia came over from 
Asheham she brought the wind off the Downs into the house with 
her. She had a warmth and good-fellowship which set people at 
their ease; she had the gift for sudden intimacy which I had found 
so charming in D. H. Lawrence when I had first met him. Her 
voice and her glance were filled with affection, mockery, curiosity, 
comradeship. She would put a hand on one’s shoulder and as she 
propelled one about the garden, between the flower beds, she 
would ask some reckless question which flattered and disturbed. 
Her interest was exciting and left one tingling with satisfied vanity 
or doubts about oneself. 

She was particularly interested in young people and children so 
that her visits from Asheham were a signal for rejoicing on the 
part of Julian and Quentin who had secrets to share with her. 
Thus she was always led aside and from the corner of the walled 
garden where they were ensconced came her clear hoot of 
laughter—like the mellow hoot of an owl—and Julian’s loud ex- 
plosions of merriment, protests and explanations. 
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Virginia was a wonderful raconteur—she saw everyone, herself 
included, with detachment, and life itself as a vast Shakespearian 
Comedy. She loved telling stories at her own expense—some of 
them as ribald as anything in Chaucer—for all her personal vanity 
was forgotten in the storyteller’s art. But alas, while I was living at 
Charleston I almost deliberately avoided having a friendship with 
Virginia, for it would have been impossible without confidences 
and in the home circle she had the reputation of a mischief-maker. 
We were all on edge enough owing to the war without running 
any unnecessary risk of letting Virginia embroil us with each 
other. Thus it was only later on that I became on terms of close 
friendship with Virginia and then our friendship grew steadily, 
until, when my hair was streaked with grey, I became not Bunny, 
but her dear Badger. By then she had for me long ceased to be a 
possible mischief-maker and became the very opposite—a woman 
on whose sympathy and understanding I could rely when I most 
needed support. 

Her work always interested and excited me. She is one of the 
very few writers I have known who was never satisfied to repeat 
herself but was always experimenting and developing and in that 
respect I have tried to follow her example. There was much of the 
same reckless imagery in her conversation that gives such indivi- 
duality to her novels. Such things as her description in Jacob’s 
Room of Southampton Row: 

Chiefly remarkable nowadays for the fact that you will 
always find a man there trying to sell a tortoise to a tailor. 
‘Showing off the tweed, sir; what the gentry wants is something 
singular to catch the eye, sir—and clean in their habits, sir!’ So 
they display their tortoises. 

Leonard Woolf usually came with Virginia, a lean man with the 
long hooked nose and burned-up features and ascetic lips of a 
desert dweller rather than those of the typical Jew. Leonard had 
spent ten years shaken by fever and burned by the tropical sun as 
a District Magistrate in Ceylon. He was very quiet and liked to sit 
silent until others had finished giving their opinions when he 
would say in a low voice which vibrated with the passionate 
desire to appear reasonable, that he disagreed with every word 
that had been said and that he believed that the exact contrary 
was true—after which he would give a little laugh and the argu- 
ment would begin in earnest. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 


Carrying tasks, responsibilities, 

I walk like a small man in monstrous armour, 
Some warrior’s panoply not cut to size: 

Or seem to haunt myself, sea-echoing shell 

Made wakeful by a ghost’s tread, by the murmur 
Of a ghost’s voice and many watchers’ gaze. 


Those thin ghost voices know their darkness well. 
Word fits with word and no-one misconstrues 

Or disremembers: while that clanking figure 
Scatters his hits and misses over all. 

Those watchers’ eyes are keen: but chasms eager 
For the resounding triumph tempt his fall. 


Yet that disaster would be mostly noise. 

When the white sweep of sword sends loose and flying 
The hollow helmet, still two frightened eyes 

Peer from the ringing breast-plate like a skull: 

And see their conqueror’s hollow gauntlets trying 

To heave again that sword too vast to use. 


EARLY MORNING 
Come out and bathe because the sands are shining 


Under the showering light that like thin rain 
Comes arching from the sun below the sea. 
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TWO POEMS 


Shadows in gradual darker lines are signing 
Tomorrow on these walls, but they remain 
Still marked with yesterday. Its remnants lie 


Loose as we left them, and a door hangs open 
Between before and after; we could move 
In no true time, like pages of a book 


Flick back the hours, make what misfortunes happen 
Vanish the page before, feel they can leave 
No mark that can’t be moved by turning back. 


But careful, not too far—leave sleep to be 
The tedious saviour of old selves, to find 
Ancient and inconvenient texts defining 


Duties — better to wake and in the sea 
Wash ghosts away or freeze them in the wind 
That races where the empty sands are shining. 
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The World Behind the Billboards 


A study of the new alienation among American writers 
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so persistently, the livelihood of the writer and artist and 

his way of life is being discussed in American periodicals 
today. Malcolm Cowley, one of America’s chief spokesmen for the 
historical school of literary criticism, has made it the main topic 
of his recent book The Literary Situation, and other critics, review- 
ing the book, have said their say about it, thus providing a good 
cross-section of critical opinion on the subject. Their views might 
be summed up in a phrase, or rather a paraphrase: art (like crime) 
does not pay—enough. Especially the art of poetry. And the 
reasons: overpriced books, again especially poetry; rising produc- 
tion costs and diminishing royalty percentages granted by pub- 
lishers to authors; the fact that living costs rise while revenues 
diminish, making even the traditional artist’s garret a budgetary 
impossibility; and (some reviewers say, although the impressive 
sales figures of low-priced soft-cover books of high literary quality 
do not support the view) that a miseducated public fed on trashy 
pulp magazines, commercial ‘slicks’, and the unspeakable comic 
books, has lost whatever taste it once had for ‘good books’. What 
has been lacking in the discussion so far is the voice of the writer 
himself, and that because, while he has not aired his opinions pub- 
licly, he has been doing something about it, privately. 

As long ago as 1920 or thereabouts Jacques Maritain wrote: ‘The 
modern world which had promised the artist all things, will scarce- 
ly leave him the bare means of subsistence. Founded upon the two 
unnatural principles of the fecundity of money and the finality of 
the useful . . . imposing on man its puffing machinery and its 
speeding up of matter, the modern world is shaping human activ- 
ity in a properly inhuman way, in a properly devilish direction. 
The man of speculative mind will be able to maintain his place 
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_ only at the expense of security and comfort; jobs, success or glory 


will reward the versatility of the mountebank; more than ever... 
the hero and the saint will pay for their pride in poverty and lone- 
liness.’ 

Among British writers and artists who have quoted these words 
are Eric Gill, author of Money and Morals, and Cecil Collins who, 


in The Vision of the Fool, cites them in support of his thesis: that 


‘modern society has succeeded in rendering poetic imagination, 


_ Art, and Religion, the three magical representatives of life, an 


heresy; and the living symbol of that heresy is the Fool. . . . The 
Saint, the artist, the poet and the Fool are one.’ And more recently 
Robert Graves in a Third Programme talk (published in The 
Listener, March 31, 1955) remarked that the poet, if he wishes to 
maintain his integrity, must engage in no non-poetic activities that 
prejudice his independence of judgement. That precludes, in his 
opinion, the religious life, which imposes ecclesiastical control of 
his private thoughts; or politics, which bind him to a party line; or 
science, ‘if it is old-fashioned enough to deny the importance of 
magic’; or philosophy, ‘if he is expected to generalize about what 
he knows to be personally unique’; or school-mastering, ‘if he must 
teach what he considers neither true nor necessary’. Moreover, 
‘poets should avoid enrolling themselves in any club, society, or 
guild: for fear they may find themselves committed to group 
action which they cannot personally approve’, and suggests that 
the poet, rather than accept a position in broadcasting, publishing, 
or literary criticism, ‘would be well advised to ask the BBC for a 
job only as a messenger or sound-technician, or the publishing 
house for a job as a packer or vanman, and the literary weekly for 
a job in the circulation department’. This marks a significant de- 
parture from Maritain’s view that the artist should protest his 
poverty as an undeserved penalty for his ‘pride’, or Malcolm 
Cowley’s complaint that art does not pay enough. Mr Graves’s 
position is closer to what writers and artists are actually doing 
about the situation in the US today. 

Two years ago I reported in the literary quarterly Intro’, that 
the threatened position of the writer and artist, which in the US 
was being made more precarious than anywhere else by congres- 
sional witch-hunts and a widespread anti-intellectual vendetta, 
was being countered effectively in the spot where it was most 
severely felt, in Hollywood, home of The Big Money, which had 
once been hailed as the Promised Land of the Muses and had be- 


1 Secession 1953: The State of the Arts on the West Coast. Vol 2, No 2. 
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come instead the Egyptvof its bondage. 

‘The Exodus is on,’ I wrote. ‘Writers, some of whom have never 
been “named” or even suspected (by the congressional heresy 
hunters) are going back to their. typewriters, trying to pick up 
where they left off before they rose to the Hollywood bait; trying 
to remember that there is something more to the art of writing 
than boy-meets-girl and they-went-thataway “dialogue”. Finding 
out that intellectual integrity and artistic health is easier to achieve 
on the bread and cheese of a dedicated poverty than on Mike 
Romanoft’s crepe suzettes. That Secession doesn’t go with private 
swimming pools.and two-grand-a-week paychecks.’ 

Since then what began as a blacklist by the studios against 
‘leftist’ writers, actors and other studio craftsmen (singling out 
those most effectively active in trade union and guild activities), 
and grew into an exodus, has become a voluntary disaffiliation. 
Writers, instead of waiting nervously for their options to be picked 
up, are returning to five-hundred-dollar publishers’ advances and 
the novel that has been gathering dust under the shooting scripts 
and the liquor bills. It has spread to the other professions. Actors 
and actresses fail to show up for shooting schedules, pleading 
flimsy excuses, or just vanishing without a forwarding address till 
they are reported in nose-thumbing interviews from Paris or Hono- 
lulu—or the new Hollywood on the Tiber. Even directors and pro- 
ducers are getting into the act’. Nor is the disaffiliation any longer 
confined to Hollywood. Writers who only a few years ago would 
not have considered any but the mass circulation magazines, or at 
least the ‘quality group’, worthy of their return postage and self- 
addressed envelopes are submitting their work to the little maga- 
zines and the university quarterlies. If it is noncomformist in treat- 
ment or subject matter, they tend to shun even the new mass cir- 
culation quarterlies. Vance Bourjaily, editor of Discovery, report- 
ing on the manuscripts he has been offered, complains (in Dis- 
covery No 3) that ‘the gifted writer, apparently, was unwilling to 
commit his talent to the upholding or devastation of one side or 
the other of the great public issues, assumptions or institutions. If 


' Time Magazine for July 19, 1954, reports Preston Sturges as having ‘settled 
down to the good expatriate life in Paris . . . figured the time was proper 
to burn behind him all bridges leading back to Hollywood’ and quotes his 
parting shot from the French weekly Arts Magazine: ‘Hollywood: a group 
of fat businessmen . . . big cigars in hand, discussing stock exchange quota- 
tions . . . condemned to conjugal existence with this heap of drunkards 
madmen, divorcees, sloths, epileptics, morphinomaniacs and assorted 
bastards, who are, in the considered opinion of the management artists.’ 
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he had any convictions—ethical, political, religious or sociological 
_—he was not exposing them to the hazards of print,’ exhibiting 
‘an unexhilarating caginess about exercising the freedom of ex- 
pression to which, for the time being at least, we were still en- 
titled,’ a condition that he blames on the ‘debilitating pressure to 
which the old freedom is being subjected by Congressional Com- 
_mittees, vigilante groups, and a generally baneful atmosphere’. 
_ One result of these repressive pressures has been an unprece- 
dented increase in the number of ‘literaries’, as is attested by every 
successive issue of Trace, ‘trade journal’ of the ‘little magazines’. 
Another result is the growth of private presses, particularly for 
poetry, since the major publishers no longer look on poetry as a 
backlog item, a ‘must’ or a matter of prestige. Still another result 
is the growing tendency of writers to submit their work directly to 
the soft-cover publishers, especially when it is controversial in 
nature, a term that is being applied to more and more categories of 
nonconformism every day. 

Writers traditionally react to such a situation in a number of 
characteristic ways. They exile themselves and become expat- 
riates. Or they go underground, writing satires and symbolic 
pieces; that is, saying one thing and meaning another—as pointed- 
ly as they dare. Or they confine themselves to picturing the con- 
temporary scene, leaving it to the reader to draw the obvious in- 
ference, as novelists are doing today in Franco’s Spain, for 
example. Or they clash head-on with the forces of suppression and, 
in a mood of martyrdom, sacrifice their careers, their health, their 
personal freedom, and in some cases their lives. In any case, they 
alienate themselves in greater or lesser degree from the prevailing 
norms, seeking each his own vantage point from which to observe 
and record the scene. ‘Corruption never has been compulsory,’ 
says Robinson Jeffers (in ‘Shine, Perishing Republic’); ‘when the 
cities lie at the monster’s feet there are left the mountains.’ And in 
the meantime, ‘one christens each poem in dutiful hope of burning 
off at least the top layers of the time’s uncleanness’. (‘Prescription 
for Painful Ends.’) 

Alienation has never been respectable. The Expatriation of post- 
World War I was regarded as a subversive foreign-inspired attack 
on their morals and mores by all ‘right thinking people’. The 
Menckenian Secession of the Twenties was viewed in many 
quarters as a highbrow heresy designed to undermine the Republic. 
The Alienation of the New Deal Thirties is even now being investi- 
gated to death, with jail terms for its Marxian wing and economic 
sanctions, coupled with a vicious anti-intellectualist vendetta, 
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against its liberal adherents and ‘fellow travellers’. The current — 
variety of nonconformism, which I have called Disaffiliation, is a 
more uncompromising form of alienation than any former one. 
And, I think, a more intelligent one. The expatriates’ artists v. 
society always had a touch of the précieux in it, and more than a 
touch of the holier-than-thou attitude. H. L. Mencken’s potshots at 
the schoolmarms and the booboisie, and Sinclair Lewis’s pre-Dods- 
worth anti-Babbittry, which sparked the Secession of the Twenties, 
now appears in retrospect as only a tail-end rear guard action in a 
war against the bourgeois that had already known such giants as 
Frank Norris and Theodore Dreiser, to say nothing of Gustave 
Flaubert and Emile Zola. The Marxist alienation of the Thirties, 
which pitted paper-thin black and white figures of worker and 
boss against one another, produced novels with contrived plots and 
‘conversion endings’. When the rich were finally browbeaten by 
highbrow art critics and jockeyed by snob-appeal art dealers (and 
‘old master’ prices) into buying expatriate art, and the college 
English departments began to enshrine expatriate books in their 
curricula, the expatriation came to an end. When Babbitt capitu- 
lated to Mrs Babbitt and her book clubs, and ‘the old Lady from 
Dubuque’ started reading The New Yorker, the Menckenian revolt 
was over. The Marxist alienation of the Thirties was first absorbed 
and domesticated by the New Deal and then liquidated by Kremlin 
foreign policy and doctrinal defections. But the new Disaffiliation 
is so radical a break with the cultural and political stereotypes that 
it is difficult to see how it can ever be fitted into the halls of ivy or 
domesticated by any new WPA Writers’ Project. 

Its most articulate expression, so far, is in the novel. When J. D. 
Salinger (in Catcher in the Rye) makes his young Caulfield say, ‘I 
swear if there’s another war they better stick me in front of a 
firing squad. I wouldn’t object,’ he is voicing a degree of disaffilia- 
tion that is simpler but far more extreme than Valsen’s (in Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead) who finally protests against the 
insane ascent of Mount Anaka but who, when Sergeant Croft 
threatens to shoot him for insubordination, backs down into his 
habitual funk of believing in nothing and expecting the worst 
William Manchester’s Fred Cameron (in The City of Anger) knows 
the score on racial discrimination and municipal corruption at an 
age when his counterparts in Studs Lonigan and The Big Money 
were still worshipping the idols of the tribe. If anyone over forty 
doubts the reality of such precocious youngsters as Caulfield and 
Fred Cameron let him eavesdrop on any group of bright teenagers 
in a bull session. George Mandel’s Diane Lattimer is eighteen when 
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we first meet her in Flee the Angry Strangers but she already 
knows things about ‘the rat race’ that Carrie Meeber didn’t find out 
till page 200 in Sister Carrie. 

And yet, the novel of disaffiliation in the USA is not a precocious 
youngster’s literature. So all-pervading are the pressures to con- 
form that it takes half a lifetime to re-evaluate one’s world—that 
difficult process of diseducation and re-education that an intel- 
ligent disaffiliation requires. That step by step documentation of 
‘the conventional lies of our civilization’ that Max Nordau was 
among the-first to undertake in modern times. The boy wonders 
of the twenties rushed into print at the first stirrings of sex and 
produced juvenilia (one is tempted to call it genitalia) that 
shocked a generation brought up on Little Men and Little Women, 
but elicits only a bored yawn from teenagers of the fifties. And 
what with the lost causes and disillusionments that led the writers 
of former alienations up so many blind alleys, it is not surprising 
that those who published early are now so hopelessly dated. The 
novelists of the disaffiliation find no easy solutions. They go to the 
slums, not to the suburbs, for their material, and hold with Nelson 
Algren that ‘scarcely any way now remains of reporting the 
American Century except from behind the tote-board. From be- 
hind the TV commercials and the Hearst headlines, the carads and 
the sub-titles, the editorials and the conventions. For it is only 
there that the people of Dickens and Dostoevsky may be found 
once more.’ 

The result is disaffiliation from many of the major idols of the 
tribe. From the State: ‘Everybody’s mouth going with words like 
priests and kings and congressmen with words and no understand- 
ing. . . . Besides, politicians were crooks; anybody who thought 
about it knew that.’ From Business Success: “The whole commer- 
cial scene is animal against animal. Work is for slaves; I’m free.’ 
From the Church: ‘The so-called spiritual leaders who are all spirit 
and no brains, all sky and no earth . . . the jerks with the electric 
word of officialdom who do nothing but separate people.’ (Mandel.) 
‘If you want to know the truth, I can’t even stand ministers. They 
all have Holy Joe voices.’ (Salinger.) From the Mass Arts: ‘A whole 
nation of people suspended before television sets, in bar-rooms and 
in books . . . the whole world (seeking) hard for its narcosis. Dope 
fiends and philosophers, prostitutes and poets, artists and hoods, 
darlings, dreamers, derelicts and every American variety of dis- 
placed persons. . . . Whether praying step by step up tottering 
towers toward some illusion of heaven, or playing notch by notch 
down any available avenue of escape, from a stupid movie to a 
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charge of heroin—the whole world is hooked.’ (Mandel.) 

To some who are now in their fifties all this may seem like the 
twenties all over again. They may recall F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
words: ‘By 1927 a widespread neurosis began to be evident, faintly 
signalled, like a nervous beating of the feet by the popularity of 
cross-word puzzles . . . contemporaries of mine had begun to dis- 
appear into the dark maw of violence. A classmate killed his wife 
and himself on Long Island, another tumbled “accidentally” from 
a skyscraper in Philadelphia, another purposely from a skyscraper 
in New York. One was killed in a speakeasy and crawled home to 
the Princeton Club to die.’ But there is a difference. Mandel’s 
Greenwich Village junkies have no Princeton Club to crawl home 
to, and no public pretence of ‘accident’ is accepted by their friends. 

The hero of these novels is usually a kind of Candide. He starts 
out by accepting the values in which he has been schooled, then he 
undergoes a process of diseducation and re-education till he 
finally achieves disaffiliation. Ralph Ellison’s hero in Invisible Man 
first accepts and then rejects ‘Uncle Tomism’ and ‘the Brother- 
hood’ (i.e. communism), and finally takes refuge in the very in- 
visibility that the white man has imposed on him. Chester Himes’s 
hero (in If He Hollers Let Him Go) expresses a similar rejection: 
‘That was the hell of it; the white folks had drummed more into 
me than they’d been able to scare out. . .. Anyone who wanted to 
could be nigger-rich, nigger-important, have their Jim Crow reli- 
gion, and go to nigger heaven. . . . | didn’t want to be the biggest 
Negro who ever lived, neither Toussaint L’Ouverture nor Walter 
White. Because deep inside of me where the white folks couldn’t 
see, it didn’t mean a thing. Not a thing.’ And George Lamming 
carries rejection to the point of pitting black race-pride against 
white race-pride: ‘He was a Negro and he was proud .. . to be a 
different creature.’ 

The new American novel of disaffiliation documents the stiffen- 
ing political alignments of our time, the universal repression of 
personal freedoms, the growing suicide rate, drug addiction, 
juvenile gangs (in Irving Shulman’s The Amboy Dukes and Cry 
Tough!), hot-rod mania and anything for ‘kicks’. Yet it is far from 
being a novel of escape, as one recent critic inferred. It is not 
neutraliste. It is engagé, in the current French use of the word. It 


stands ‘forever with the accused. Guilty or not guilty, with the ac- 
cused.” 


‘Nelson Algren, Things of the Earth: A groundhog view. The California 
Quarterly, Autumn 1952. 
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Obviously such a commitment does not lead the writer into the 
high-paying slicks. Nor it is likely to win more than cautious ap- 
proval from the sophistocrats of formal criticism or the priests of 
Kitsch who preside over the curricula of English literature. It shies 
away from Ph. Deism and halls-of-ivy poisoning as warily as it 
avoids the formulas of the current commercial market. For these 
and other reasons it calls for a way of life that is far from the 
school tie wild-partying of an F. Scott Fitzgerald or the pseudo- 
proletarianism that goes with the cult of the smelly pipe of The 
Old Beat-up Typewriter which ex-reporters turned novelist like to 
affect. Although the disaffiliated writers’ income is, like that of 
most serious writers of the past, an erratic one—a feast or a fast 
—the money is not the decisive factor. Some of them have already 
seen four and five figure royalty cheques. it is not so much a matter 
of royalties as it is loyalties. Try as he may to avoid it, a writer’s 
physical environment, his day to day human contacts tend to 
colour his viewpoint. Indeed, his viewpoint is likely to be deter- 
mined, more than he cares to admit even to himself, by his point 
of view, his observation point. There are things you can see, and 
feel, from a window upstairs of a saloon in a Chicago slum that 
you can’t see or feel from a window on the Gold Coast overlooking 
the yacht harbour. The Frankie Machines, the Diane Lattimers and 
the Bigger Thomases are to be found only in the world behind the 
billboards, and their secret hearts are not to be plumbed by sound- 
ings taken on occasional visits to slum saloons for local colour. Re- 
gardless of the current state of his pocketbook, a dedicated in- 
dependent poverty on something like a lower working class level 
is the basic requirement for the long lean view. He goes far who 
travels light is an old maxim known to hunters and mountain 
climbers. It is also a good maxim for the disaffiliated writer, who, 
although he may not formulate his politics in so many words, goes 
quite plainly on the assumption that the health of a civilization is 
to be judged not by admiring its healthy tissues but by probing for 
its diseased tissues, the focal points of infection from which sick- 
ness and even death can spread to the whole body politic. It is a 
sound clinical attitude and a sound ethical one too, for it is found- 
ed on the maxim of one of humanity’s greatest physicians: ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did it not unto 
me.’ I think He would not have turned His back on Diane Lattimer 
when, at the last, out of the depths of her agony and pain, she 
said, ‘Come, sit in the Cosmopole. You don’t need anything in this 


world; only poverty is holy.’ 
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Sir, 

As another ‘literary parvenu’, may I congratulate you on printing 
Jocelyn Brooke’s excellent article The Wrong Side of the Blanket? 
His honesty and courage in writing it prove him to be the reverse of 
what he declared himself to be: ‘a literary snob, fatally beglamoured 
by what is new and exciting.’ Besides, he, like myself, was fortunate 
enough to grow up at a time when what was ‘new and exciting’ 
happened to be also the best of contemporary writing: although my 
own ‘literary ancestors’ do not in most cases correspond to his. I’ve 
always been thankful, however, that, having been educated abroad, 
I was not forced to read a lot of books that couldn’t be of the faintest 
use to me when I came to write myself. As for ‘planned’ or ‘required’ 
reading, the very idea fills me with even more horror than someone 
displayed recently when | stated that I’d never read George Eliot 
and (like Brooke) thought Jane Austen a bit of a bore. 

When I was sixteen-and-a-half, an English schoolmaster in the 
south of France (whose school I did not attend) lent me Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice. Perhaps he thought I was not getting enough 
beauty into my life. I persevered for three chapters and then packed 
it in. Ruskin was plainly not for me. I'd no real idea what I was look- 
ing for, but I found it a year later when I read The Picture of Dorian 
Gray. This provided not so much a literary influence as a ready-made 
personality and outlook on life which I could adopt whilst acquiring 
a personality and outlook of my own. I knew that, unless I could find 
a mask behind which my (at that time) vulnerable self could hide, I 
would get nowhere at all. Although a little young for the part, I was 
so successful in adopting the réle of Lord Henry Wotton, that I soon 
acquired a reputation (undeserved) for all sorts of ‘wickedness’; and 
many Riviera hostesses would not allow me to take their daughters 
out dancing or their sons to drink with me. 

It was about this time that | publicly declared my ambition to 
write a novel about a man of forty in love with a girl of seventeen, 
who — being less experienced and intelligent— would proceed to 
make him suffer horribly. I said that I would wait until I was actually 
forty before writing the novel, so as to acquire the necessary exper- 
lence at first hand. I’ve always, as I got older, feared that this doom 
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would catch up with me. 

Then I went to a lot of parties and read a lot of smart, cynical 
novels (Jean de Tinan, Cocteau, Michael Arlen, William Gerhardi, 
Carl Van Vechten, Ethel Mannin): I wrote almost nothing, but Lord 
Henry was overlaid by a less languid social manner and the clipped 
accents of John Barrymore. An American copy of The Glass Key by 
Dashiell Hammett, picked up quite by chance, provided the right 
mask at last. That of Ned Beaumont—with a few adjustments— 
fitted perfectly. The dying fall of dance music, with its insistence on 
the inevitable impermanence of relations between the sexes, and the 
truly astonishing act of the band-leader Ted Lewis (which I will 
write about more fully elsewhere), together with a story by 
Hemingway called Mr Johnson Talks About it at Vevey, did the rest. 
By 1933 I was firmly established as a tough, flip, sardonic young man 
—emanating a faint aura of sadness and nostalgia, and given to 
making incomprehensible private jokes— drinking himself slowly to 
death in memory of his lost love. When, not long after, I really did 
have a love and duly lost her, this armour stood me in good stead: 
though not quite so good as | could have wished. 

As for literary forbears, here is a list of books that impressed me 
greatly —almost all remarkable, it may be noted, for their prepon- 
derant emphasis on failure, frustration, suffering and death, even 
when these basic themes are humorously or satirically treated: Le 
Grand Ecart (Jean Cocteau), The Glass Key (Dashiell Hammett), The 
Apes of God (Wyndham Lewis), A Handful of Dust (Evelyn Waugh), 
From a View to a Death (Anthony Powell), The Great Gatsby (Scott 
Fitzgerald), The Stories of Somerset Maugham, Fiesta (Ernest Hem- 
ingway), Sanctuary (William Faulkner), Voyage in the Dark (Jean 
Rhys), The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (Gertrude Stein), most 
of which I read between the formative ages of 18 and 24, when I 
found that I was at last ready to begin. 

London J. Maclaren-Ross 


Sir, 

Mr W. S. Graham is not, I think, a poet who can be fairly marked, as 
Mr Roy Fuller attempted to mark him in your July issue, on points — 
who can be damned as a whole but given credit for ‘a striking image 
or two’ and ‘good descriptions of the sea and sailing’. He may be a 
good egg or a bad egg, but he is certainly not a curate’s one. As Mr 
Anthony Hartley remarked in one of the best reviews of The Night- 
fishing I have read: ‘You cannot like parts of Mr Graham’s poems; 
he is either a poet or nothing; I take him to be a poet. . . .’ I know re- 
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spectable critics—Mr John Wain is one— who take him to be noth- 
ing. But, given their remarkable unity of theme and consistency of 
tone, his poems certainly ought to be judged as wholes. Mr Fuller, 
indeed, may be attempting such a total judgement when he says that 
the poems are ‘about the poet’s life and talent’, but ‘the talent 
fumbles’ and ‘so to us the life is boring’. Mr Graham appears to me, 
however, to be tackling, whether successfully or not, a much more 
impersonal, difficult, and ambitious theme. His central theme is, 
surely, that of Plato’s Theaetetus as interpreted by Cornford—the 
theme of the tension between conceptual order and sensational flux. 
The sea for him is a symbol for everything in human experience that 
seems to evade our attempt to impose order on it, and the word, the 
poet’s word, is a symbol for the struggle to impose or discover order 
which, nevertheless, we persist in. Mr Graham in fact is dealing with 
one of the most ancient and yet one of the most continuingly fruit- 
ful of metaphysical paradoxes: everything changes, but does change 
change? Could we be aware of Spenser’s ‘Mutabilitie’, of the trans- 
formability of everything, 
Sometimes we see a Cloud that’s dragonish . . ., 

if, underlying superficial change, there were not some permanence 
at which we could grasp? What is our or anything’s identity within 
the flux? Language is the boat with which we ride the flux, a flux 
which, like the sea, is in some sense our source and at once threatens 
us and feeds us; the timbers of the boat are assailed by the sea, are 
themselves made of once living and now and always perishable 
wood, and therefore is language, by which we think we control the 
flux, itself merely a less rapidly changing element of flux? 

Set the lines which Mr Fuller quotes as ‘tortuously solemn and 
loaded with a significance that seems rarely justified’ against this— 
certainly not excessively abstruse or private— complex of ideas: 

So I have been called by my name and 

It was not sound. It is me named upon 

The space which I continually move across 

Braving between my courage and my lack 

The constant I bleed on. 
In the context which I have sketched, these lines seem to me, I must 
confess, a most moving piece of metaphysical concentration—and 
they are not merely abstract metaphysics, but a presentation of a 
man struggling concretely with the problem of identity-in-change. 
Does Mr Fuller remember what it was like when suddenly, as a small 
boy —a similar thing happened to myself, I think, at the age of seven 
—he became aware of himself as self-conscious, as at once a specta- 
tor and a participant: when he said to himself, with a slightly dazed 
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or giddy feeling, ‘I am Roy Fuller’? It is experience at that disturbing 
depth of innocence that Mr Graham, I think, is getting down to. 

And does Mr Graham’s talent ‘fumble’? In the special expressive 
use he makes of adverbs, phrasal verbs, and prepositions—of the 
relational side of language, generally —Mr Graham appears to me to 
be one of the few genuinely fruitful innovators in verse technique, 
over the last ten years or so. The ‘hideous and by no means untypical 
constructions’, which Mr Fuller objects to, such as 

Here, braced, announced on to the slow 
Heaving seaboards, almost I am now too 
Lulled, 
have a muscular vividness, ‘realize’ what they refer to beautifully, 
even to somebody like myself whose relevant experience is con- 
fined to handling a small boat in a mild squall on Lake Chusenji; and 
Mr Fuller was in the Navy. Even without such experience, it should 
be obvious that the pauses between ‘slow/Heaving’ and between 
‘too/Lulled’—and the having to wait for ‘Lulled’—are directly ex- 
pressive of the physical effort described. As for what Mr Fuller de- 
scribes as ‘the ill-chosen refrain’ of a ballad, 
Lie over to me from the wall or else 
Get up and clean the grate, 

this, of course, concentrates a great deal of the domestic essence of 
Scottish working-class life. It would be a box-bed, and the woman is 
lying against the wall, sulking, turning her face from her husband; 
the grate is the iron kitchen-grate, which keeps the room warm, 
where all the cooking is done, and which has to have its ashes scoured 
out and perhaps to be black-leaded early in the morning (my grand- 
mother, in Glasgow, used to get up to start doing this at five o'clock). 
The poet is saying: ‘Stop sulking, turn towards me, and make love to 
me; or if you won’t do that, get up, wumman, and start about your 
household duties!’ This is the patriarchal attitude of the old- 
fashioned Scottish working-man in a nutshell. So I do not see why 
(if he has understood it), Mr Fuller thinks this refrain ‘ill-chosen’. 
Lyme Regis G. S. Fraser 


1X, 

ie J. C. Hall in your June issue, reviewing my Autumn Sequel, 
gave two examples of rhyme-words which ‘seem to have taken 
leave of their senses’. I find sense in both of them—suggestive in 
the first example and exactly descriptive in the second. (1) ‘And 
night festoons them all with stars and grapes.’ I am here trying to 
evoke the transformation scene which a starlit summer night can 
cause in London (or, in this case, in Regent’s Park). I have already 
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mentioned that ‘one accordion gypsifies the dark.’ An accordion at 
night sounds exotic and I bring in the grapes to underline this 
gypsification, exoticization, romanticization. Apart from that, 
since I was a boy, a certain kind of blue-black night has always 
suggested grapes to me. (2) As to the wet dog whose ‘ears go rat- 
tat-tat’, I don’t know what breeds of dog Mr Hall is used to, but 
my own dog, a bull terrier, makes such a rat-tat-tat with her ears 
when she shakes them that she has sometimes woken me up with 
the noise. 

London, NW1 Louis MacNeice 


Sir, 

Sir Herbert Read in his essay on The Romantic Revolution exag- 
gerates the newness of its sensibility, when he claims that ‘it was 
a sudden expansion of consciousness—an expansion into realms 
of sensibility not previously accessible to the human imagination’. 
For Sir Herbert, this expansion is defined by a sentence which he 
quotes from Coleridge: ‘ . . . not to acquire cold notions, lifeless 
technical rules—but living and life-producing ideas, which shall 
contain in their own evidence, the certainty that they are essen- 
tially one with nature.’ He implies this kind of artistic creation (to 
which he gives the name of ‘organic form’ in his admirable study 
The True Voice of Feeling) was something new in world literature. 

In making this claim, it is writers like Wordsworth, Kierke- 
gaard, Rilke, Joyce and Sartre (to select a few of those referred to) 
whom Sir Herbert has in mind. One would naturally expect that 
Coleridge, upon whom Sir Herbert leans most heavily for critical 
theory, would draw his illustrations principally from his contem- 
poraries, especially his friend and fellow-theorist Wordsworth. 

But if we study Coleridge’s remarks on the distinction between 
organic form and mechanical form, we find that it is Shakespeare 
who is at the centre of Coleridge’s thinking, and that it is in a 
contrast between Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher that 
Coleridge makes the distinction most clearly. And surely, from a 
creative point of view, we find as much organic form in Lear’s 
compulsive rush from autocracy to madness and final calm, as in 
anything that has been written since. The Romantics certainly re- 
discovered this principle after it had lapsed for nearly two cen- 
turies, but they were not the first to use it. What is unique about 
the Romantic movement is that Coleridge conceptualized what 
Shakespeare imagined. The expansion is a philosophical, not an 
imaginative one. 


Pau Brian Way 
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POETRY AND THE AGE by Randall Jarrell. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 
INSPIRATION AND PoETRY by C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


‘But taking the chance of making a complete fool of himself—and, 
sometimes, doing so—is the first demand that is made upon any real 
critic; he must stick his neck out just as the artist does, if he is to be 
of any use to art.’ This quotation, from a chapter ‘The Age of Criti- 
cism’ in Mr Jarrell’s new book, indicates that its author is far from 
being a typical American critic. And in this book he certainly does 
stick his neck out (and would that Sir Maurice Bowra did the same!) 
and sometimes, many English readers may think, does make a fool 
of himself, as in what most of us will consider his overpraise of 
William Carlos Williams and in many other passages where he not 
only loads his contemporaries with superlatives but mentions them 
in the same breath as Dante, Shakespeare et al. All of which I find 
admirable, especially as Mr Jarrell puts his cards on the table; he 
will tell you exactly which poems by anyone he thinks are his best, 
he will quote from these abundantly, and he will tell you exactly 
why he admires what he quotes. There are few contemporary critics, 
either here or in America, who show such enthusiasm, honesty or 
wit. 

In a world where most of the sceptics are cold pike and most of 
the enthusiasts melting jellyfish, Mr Jarrell stands out as someone 
well equipped not only with a heart but with several grains of salt. 
For example, while persuasively eulogizing Wallace Stevens (a poet 
for whom I have always had a blind spot) he makes his eulogy more 
acceptable to the unconverted by admitting Stevens’s characteristic 
weaknesses — weaknesses which have grown on him in his last book, 
Auroras of Autumn, where, as Mr Jarrell says, ‘the green spectacles 
show us a world of green spectacles’. With another poet whom he 
greatly admires, Marianne Moore, he is again aware of the weak- 
nesses (‘as if one could represent a stream by reproducing only the 
stepping-stones one crossed it on’) and allows himself, as often, one 
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or two wisecracks, saying of her earliest poems: ‘Butter not only 
wouldn’t melt in this mouth, it wouldn’t go in.’ And in an excellent 
article on Robert Frost he rightly maintains that ‘Frost’s best-known 
poems with a few exceptions, are not his best poems at all’ and that 
‘so far from being obvious, optimistic, orthodox, many of these 
poems are extraordinarily subtle and strange, poems which express 
an attitude that, at its most extreme, makes pessimism seem a hope- 
ful evasion’. 

The chapter from which I took my opening quotation is a mag- 
nificent example of well canalized bad temper. Mr Jarrell himself 
apologizes for it but anyone conversant with that extraordinary 
American phenomenon, the university course in ‘Creative Writing’ 
or with the jargon-constipated pseudo-scientific utterances of so 
many American (and some British) literary critics should feel that 
such an apology is not needed. As Mr Jarrell says, ‘a great deal of 
this criticism might just as well have been written by a syndicate of 
encyclopedias for an audience of International Business Machines’. 
His polemic is extremely funny—and also, I think, unanswerable. 
As he says, ‘more and more people think of the critic as an indispen- 
sable middle man between writer and reader’, whereas, as he also 
says, ‘the work of art is as done as it will ever get, and all the critics 
in the world can’t make its crust a bit browner’. And we surely must 
all agree with his parting piece of advice: ‘remember that works of 
art are never data, raw material, the crude facts that you critics ex- 
plain or explain away.’ 

One of Mr Jarrell’s best chapters is on Whitman, a poet who, as 
he perceives, is too often admired or disapproved of for the wrong 
reasons. Whitman of course is a freak but American poetry (or, for 
that matter, poetry) cannot be considered apart from him and, since 
he is a poet, one must look in him for the poetic differentia and not 
assume, in Mr Jarrell’s words, that he is ‘a sort of Balzac of poetry, 
whose every part is crude but whose whole is somehow great’. For 
in no poetry can the parts be divorced from the whole. Many of us 
can remember, when we were undergraduates, laughing our heads 
off at Whitman’s absurder passages but, as Mr Jarrell says, ‘surely 
a man with the most extraordinary feel for language, or none what- 
soever, could have cooked up Whitman’s worst messes’. It is this ‘ex- 
traordinary feel for language’ which Mr Jarrell illustrates by his 
usual method of quotation (he quotes as aptly as Matthew Arnold) 
and thereby proves his main contention ‘that Whitman was no 
sweeping rhetorician, but a poet of the greatest and oddest delicacy 
and originality, and sensitivity, so far as words are concerned’. ‘So 
Far as Words are Concerned’ might almost be the title of this book; 
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2 every page brings out the forgotten truism that words are what 
_ poems are made of. 


It is interesting to compare Mr Jarrell with Sir Maurice Bowra. 
He too is an enthusiast, and one with enormous knowledge and a 


_ most unusually wide taste, but somehow more often than not he 


fails to convey his enthusiasm. It is not only that he is often writing 
about authors, e.g. Russian or Portuguese, whom most of us cannot 
read in the original; even on Milton or Thomas Hardy I find that he 


fails to express what he must indubitably feel about them. This is 


largely a question of style—and of personality. We all know that 
Sir Maurice is very much a person but, unlike Mr Jarrell, his writing 
lacks personality and does not convince because it does not provoke. 
Neither of them uses jargon but, when reading sentences of Sir 
Maurice’s such as ‘They convey in flawless form the all-absorbing 


_ excitement which comes from untrammelled inspiration’, I feel like 


throwing him away and taking up instead such a Marxist jargoneer 
as Christopher Caudwell. Caudwell makes heavy reading but at least 
he is trying to get beneath the surface. 

Two of the more interesting chapters in Sir Maurice’s book deal, 
respectively, with Horace and Walter Pater, two writers who today 
are out of fashion or, as Mr Jarrell’s enemies the portentous critics 
would put it, no longer Important. Sir Maurice shows sound sense in 
recognizing (what many fail to) that Pater, ‘a typically English 
empiricist’, had his share of sound sense too. Pater was not a great 
writer but he was very perceptive and had the courage of his per- 
ceptions; as Sir Maurice says, ‘In an age when Ruskin, despite prodi- 
gious knowledge and an extraordinary sensibility, spoiled much of 
his work by views which soon became antiquated, Pater saw fur- 
ther and kept closer to permanent elements in imaginative ex- 
perience’. As for Horace (who was a great writer) it is refreshing to 
find a critic surmounting those Romantic prejudices against him 
which most critics have by now surmounted in regard to the Eng- 
lish Augustans (not but what Horace is far more romantic than 
Pope). But I wish Sir Maurice had tried to analyse more deeply 
Horace’s ‘originality’. He is original—but not according to most 
twentieth century definitions. 

The most disappointing chapter in Sir Maurice’s book is his first 
one, on ‘Inspiration and Poetry’. Back in the Nineteen-Thirties ‘in- 
spiration’ was a word which many of us wanted to scrap. But, 
luckily for all of us, the thing behind the word is something com- 
pletely unscrappable. Sir Maurice is right when he says ‘Paradoxi- 
cally this condition is one of joy’ but I wish he had dug deeper; as it 
is, he has called in evidence various dissimilar poets but has failed, 
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I feel, to lay hands on or at‘any rate to transmit the evasive common 
denominator. It is interesting to know that Pushkin ‘insisted that the 
impulse to write is properly called “enthusiasm” and the critical 
activity “inspiration” ’, and to be reminded that Keats began with 
Shelley’s untenable ultra-Romantic theory and dropped it before he 
wrote the Odes; but (and perhaps again this is merely because the 
critic shows his hand) I find more illumination in Mr Jarrell’s un- 
ashamedly rhetorical statement: ‘A good poet is someone who 
manages, in a life-time of standing out in thunderstorms, to be struck 
by lightning five or six times; a dozen or two dozen times and he is 
great.’ 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


A RosE FOR WINTER by Laurie Lee. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Hazlitt, in his essay ‘On the Prose Style of Poets’, published in The 
Plain Speaker, demolishes, to his own satisfaction at any rate, the 
abilities to write prose of practically every living or dead poet. It is 
a funny, ruthless, wonderfully acute piece of writing, amongst the 
best essays he ever wrote. ‘I should almost guess the author of 
Waverley to be a writer of ambling verses from the desultory vacilla- 
tion and want of firmness in the march of his style.’ 

Hazlitt’s essential argument—emphasized by the three prose 
writers he cares to praise, Burke, Jeremy Taylor, and Dryden—is 
contained in the remark ‘In poetry, one pleasing or striking image 
obviously suggests another: the increasing the sense of beauty or 
grandeur is the principle of composition: in prose, the professed ob- 
ject is to impart conviction, and nothing can be admitted by way of 
ornament or relief, that does not add new force or clearness to the 
original conception’. 

What, then, one wonders, would Hazlitt think of Mr Laurie Lee’s 
prose, which, in A Rose for Winter, a group of sketches about Anda- 
lusia, gets its most considerable outing yet? In spite of his approval 
of Coleridge’s comparison of poetic prose to the second-hand finery 
of a lady’s-maid and to his conviction that the poet writing prose 
yields to every temptation to please at the expense of truth, I think 
he would like it very much. 

That, in respect of Hazlitt’s preference for the austere, is taking 
something of a risk. For Mr Lee is anything but austere. His attitude 
to life is romantic, his style lyrical, his desire to convince or to cling 
to the truth, negligible. Yet, if A Rose for Winter is read in conjunc- 
tion with My Many-Coated Man, Mr Lee’s recent book of verse, it 
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becomes at once evident how much more elbow-room to express 
himself the latitude of the prose form has allowed him, without loss 
of concentration. Hazlitt believed no poet wrote prose that was as 
good as his verse. It would be extravagant to say that Mr Lee’s prose 
is better than his poetry, but, as in the case of Dylan Thomas’s and 
Mr Lawrence Durrell’s, it is more varied, more expressive of his own, 
as well as of other people’s character, more effortlessly striking in 
its incidental imagery. The verse form, except for the rare people 
who think naturally in verse, is necessarily constricting, though this 
is an advantage to some writers as much as a disadvantage to others. 
Mr Auden is an obvious example of the former: Mr Lee, probably, 
is not. For, in A Rose for Winter, as in his radio chronicle The Voyage 
of Magellan, Mr Lee shows an expansiveness, a looseness and range 
of feeling, which his poetic style has not found possible to enlarge. 
Mr Lee’s poems are a series of beautiful first impressions, as elusive 
but as static as transfers, and narrowed by a sameness of technique; 
his prose, no less fresh, develops these impressions. It deals, 
moreover, which his poems do not, with the darker interiors of the 
outwardly romantic existence; it is capable of analysis as well as 
melancholy, of grave comedy as well as lyrical suggestion. 

What everyone, from Hazlitt downwards, dislikes in prose is fan- 
cifulness. Mr Lee is so far from suffering from that, he seems in 
consequence almost artless. A Rose for Winter describes a 
journey between Algeciras, Granada and Seville in so straight- 
forward a manner that one might be deceived by the lack of any ob- 
lique presentation in the narrative into thinking it an uneventful 
affair. Externally, these accounts of walks over the mountains, of 
guitar-lessons, of amateur bullfights, of small decaying fishing ports 
and of nights spent carousing by the Christmas shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, are no more remarkable for their incident than Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides. Yet Mr Lee’s own inhabiting of ‘the pure sources of 
feeling’ that he admires in many Andalusians, his delight in their 
company and ability to draw them out, his natural grace and tenancy 
of a vivid, sensuous universe, his enthusiasm, make of each sketch— 
of the waiter who laid a poem on the table each day with the break- 
fast egg, of the guitar-teacher with the bow-tie made of wallpaper, 
of philosophical bakers and gourmet inn-keepers— something quite 
as exciting as more complex adventures, as rewarding as stranger 
encounters. The excitement and the reward spring not from any 
exoticism of experience, but from the power of Mr Lee’s poetic 
imagination. These sketches have the primitive force of ‘Sunday’ 
painting. There is in them a similar directness, curiosity about and 
acceptance of life, and wondering attention to what is before the 
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eye: the tiger, as well, pokes his sudden head through the domestic 
undergrowth. Mr Lee is not an unstudied impressionist, though: he 
creates effects through the precise use of the materials in front of 
him, not by adding to them (in the way Hazlitt despised of many 
poets), but by paring away the inessentials. 

This Spain of ‘cathedrals, palaces, caves and hovels; of blood- 
stained bull-rings and prison-yards, of weeping Virgins, tortured 
Christs, acid humour and incomparable song’ is not, to most people, 
an unfamiliar one; Mr Lee, however, by his own articulateness and 
descriptive skill, re-situates it in the centre of human feeling. His 
book is a love-poem written in prose by a poet. Hazlitt asserted that 
‘No style is worth a farthing that is not calculated to be read out, or 
that is not allied to spirited conversation’. I base my opinion that he 
would care for Mr Lee’s style on this very quality: A Rose for Winter 
makes one hear the author’s own voice, taste the wine he drinks, feel 
the rhythms of zapateado and flamenco, and listen with him to the 
varied accents of fisherman and priest, publican and whore. Its 
idiom, for all the scrupulousness of its imagery, its allowing of 
language its head, is that of speech: but it is the written-down speech 
of a man unshy of feeling, unfearful of the sound of rich words on 
his tongue. A blind man, having it read to him, would see and feel 
much that is denied to most travellers with perfect sight: 

‘Granada is probably the most beautiful and haunting of all 

Spanish cities; an African paradise set under the Sierras like a rose 
preserved in snow. Here the art of the nomad Arab, bred in the raw 
heat of deserts, reached a cool and miraculous perfection. For here, 
on the scented hills, above the green gorge of the Darro, he found at 
last those phantoms of desire long sought for in mirage and wilder- 
ness—snow, water, trees and nightingales. So on these slopes he 
carved his palaces, shaping them like tents on slender marble poles 
and hanging the ceilings with decorations like icicles and the walls 
with mosaics rich as Bokhara rugs. And here, among the closed 
courts of orange trees and fountains, steeped in the langours of 
poetry and intrigue, he achieved for a while a short sweet heaven 
before the austere swords of the Catholic Kings drove him back to 
Africa and oblivion.’ 
_A Rose for Winter is marred occasionally by too guileless a re- 
liance on charm, but only a very insensitive and unconditioned per- 
son indeed could fail to find in it the expression of a style that con- 
tained the better elements of both poetry and prose. Some people, 
however, are allergic to poetry, as others are to cats; but that is 
another matter altogether. 


ALAN ROSS 
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THE ACCEPTANCE WorLD by Anthony Powell. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN by Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman & Hall. 
12s. 6d.) 


Anthony Powell is possibly the subtlest English novelist now 
writing. His subtlety has nothing to do with linguistic obscurity; his 


_ Style, in his last three books, has become slightly more mannered 


than it was in their predecessors, the sentences are longer, less terse 
and direct than they used to be, but his prose still achieves a remark- 
able clarity and any mannerism he may have assumed is only the 
symptom of an intensified pursuit of accuracy. He does not go in 
for tortuous analysis of states of mind and feeling, in the manner of 
psychological novelists influenced by one aspect of Proust, nor does 
he hint at great moral problems in the way made fashionable by the 
rediscovery of Henry James. His subtlety is primarily social, but in 
the widest sense of that term and one that is far from superficial. 

Reading a novel by Mr Powell, one realizes how much other 
writers take for granted about society. None of his characters fit into 
established social categories, as they are usually understood by 
readers of fiction; yet all are immediately recognized as having their 
roots in the experience of real life. One of the aims of the series of 
books which he is at present writing appears to be to explode the 
myth of categories; Jenkins as a young man is constantly jumping to 
conclusions about the people he meets, and as he grows older these 
conclusions have to be modified, in some cases radically altered. This 
awareness of the fluidity of personality, of the numerous surprises 
that life provides in the shape of coincidence, new permutations in 
human relationships, situations that repeat themselves and yet are 
imperceptibly changed, is brilliantly expressed with no loss to the 
creation of solid, three-dimensional character. As more is discovered 
about his people, they become increasingly real, less and less easy to 
understand. 

This side of his talent is certainly Proustian, and a French critic 
has even called him ‘Un Proust Anglais’, but such a comparison (pos- 
sibly encouraged by the generic title “The Music of Time’, absent 
from A Question of Upbringing but added, as an afterthought, to 
A Buyer’s Market and The Acceptance World) is not particularly 
helpful to an understanding of Mr Powell’s gifts. For beneath what- 
ever Proustian overtones may be discerned in his later manner, his 
work has not changed essentially since his five pre-war novels. He is 
above all a humorous writer, and his humour (and indeed his whole 
attitude to life) is typically English. He illustrates in a marked degree 
an important national characteristic —the determination at all costs 
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not to be taken in by enthusiasm or exaggeration in any form. This 
native caution gives his writing its peculiar value, but it also limits 
its scope in other ways, making for example any parallels with 
Proust that zealous critics may unearth seem ridiculous. Isbister and 
St John Clarke, the unseen painter and writer so often mentioned, 
will not do as English versions of Elstir and Bergotte; Jean Templer 
is no Albertine, Stringham no Saint Loup. None of these people is 
allowed to be larger than life-size; each is scaled down in proportion 
with a view of life as neither dramatic nor exciting but consistently 
amusing and, somehow or other, intensely interesting. 

As each new instalment (and one hopes there are many more to 
come) is added to the Jenkins saga, the earlier volumes gain in fas- 
cination. The Acceptance World introduces a new character in the 
delightfully equivocal person of Mrs Erdleigh, and increases our 
knowledge of many others already familiar. Mr Powell’s books are 
highly eventful, although they do not at first sight appear to be so. 
There is a long list of incidents and characters from which readers 
can choose their favourites. I found the account of a weekend with 
the Templers a tour de force of subtlety, and the old joke about table- 
turning is made to seem new; the Old Boys’ dinner is hilarious, but 
in a manner that is, for Mr Powell, almost obvious; Mrs Andriadis 
makes a welcome reappearance and I wish that more space had been 
given to Sir Gavin Walpole-Wilson. Novels as enjoyable as these are 
in danger of becoming a kind of private parlour game for their ad- 
mirers, who jealously wait for their favourite characters to be 
developed and discuss among themselves the possibility of real-life 
originals. Until the series is completed, it is difficult to see it in a 
wider context and to assess its total achievement, but one may safely 
guess that this will be considerable. 

The series of novels about army life which Evelyn Waugh began 
in Men at Arms is brought to an end, sooner that was expected, in 
Officers and Gentlemen. The climax is reached when the Germans 
invade Russia; the acquisition of an undesired ally and the unex- 
pected defection of a romantically well-bred officer complete the 
disillusion of Guy Crouchback, who had begun by enjoying his war, 
seeing in it a welcome escape from ambiguity. At the end he is back 
where he started, parading on the barrack square, doubly deceived 
by political and personal values. This is a serious theme, worked out 
in both books with much ingenuity, but as a whole its illustration 
lacks spontaneity and conviction. Ivor Claire, the gallant gentleman 
who runs away in a crisis, begins as an eccentric from the world of 
Vile Bodies; it is difficult to respond to his moral collapse in a mood 
other than flippant. Mr Crouchback, Guy’s father, is too saintly to 
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be true; would the grasping hotel-keeper really say of him, in awed 
resentment, ‘Somehow his mind seems to work different than yours 
and mine’? The best characters are peripheral: Jumbo Trotter, the 
elderly colonel, and Ian Kilbannock, the former sporting-journalist 
who quotes from ‘Private Lives’, are brilliant creations. There is 


~ something ghost-like, however, about Julia Stitch and Virginia Troy, 


survivals from the period of A Handful of Dust. In Trimmer and 
Major Hound there are two full-length portraits of bounders, the 
first treated comically, the second as a serious study; both are over- 
drawn. 

Mr Waugh’s book differs from Mr Powell’s in that the comic and 
serious parts are always clearly separated, and each weakens the 
effect of the other. The purely farcical episode set in the Scottish 
Highlands, with jokes about islands called Rum, Muck, Mugg and 
Eigg, does not belong in the same volume as the masterly description 
of the military shambles in Crete, which is treated by the author in 
his finest form and, appropriately, gives more than anything else an 
effect of tragedy. In this novel Mr Waugh is less a comic writer than 
a writer capable of providing comic relief; therefore, the fact that 
much of it is wonderfully funny does not mean that it is a total suc- 
cess. Its serious aim succeeds at an impersonal level, but the charac- 
ters are caricatures who do not inspire sympathy or interest beyond 
the kind that is rather patronizingly given to eccentrics. However, 
Guy Crouchback himself, a remarkably passive character, cannot be 
said to be a caricature, and if his spiritual adventures are less than 
compelling his physical experiences are highly entertaining; for Mr 
Waugh appears to be unsurpassed among modern novelists in his 
understanding of military life and his ability to convey its essence. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


NoTHING NEw UNDER THE SUN by Riccardo Bacchelli. (Hutchinson. 


Iss.) 
A Guost aT Noon by Alberto Moravia. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 
THE POLITICAL PRISONER by Cesare Pavese. (Peter Owen Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 
TUNE FOR AN ELEPHANT by Elio Vittorini. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
ros. 6d.) iad ea 
The Italians have never excelled at novel writing. Their literature is 
rich in epic and lyric poetry, and in the short story. The novel is 
sadly missing. In the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries there is no 
long succession of great novels as in England or in France. There is 
no novelist in Italy comparable with Stendhal or Balzac, with Field- 
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ing or Dickens. There is of course Manzoni, but he is an isolated 
figure, and the author of only one novel, ! Promessi Sposi. Although 
outwardly an historical novel, it is in reality more than that. In Don 
Abbondio, Perpetua, Renzo, Lucia, we have characters of universal 
significance. The other remarkable Italian novelist of the middle of 
the century, Ippolito Nievo, was also the author of a single historical 
novel—Le Confessioni di un Italiano, though it should be added that 
he died at the age of thirty. If we except the novels of D’Annunzio, 
which are more like prose poems than novels, and which owe a great 
deal to French literature of the period, and Fogazzaro (a minor 
novelist), we are left with Giovanni Verga, the author of I Mala- 
voglia and Maestro Don Gesualdo. Verga was the first Italian novel- 
ist of the realist school. He might be described as the father of the 
contemporary novel in Italy. He regarded everyday life as the right- 
ful subject of the novel. 

Various explanations have been advanced for the dearth of the 
novel in Italian literature. Perhaps the most convincing is that Italy 
only achieved unification in the late nineteenth century. The struc- 
ture of society remained, therefore, comparatively feudal until 1870. 
The absence of a strong middle class resulted in the lack of a firm 
society to form the basis of the novel. 

At all events, the novel, like the cinema and painting, would seem 
to have flowered since the fall of fascism. Fascism undoubtedly cast 
a blight on literature, compelling it to become Arcadian and acad- 
emic. The Italian film has attracted to itself more attention abroad 
than the novel, but in reality both the novel and the film are two, re- 
lated symptoms of the contemporary Italian mood—in Italy, it 
should be remembered, novelists co-operate closely with the film in- 
dustry, writing most of the scripts of the neo-realist films. 

Of the four books under review a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween Nothing New Under the Sun and the others. Riccardo Bac- 
chelli belongs to an earlier generation of novelists. Born in 1881, he 
published his first novel in 1911, and some of his best books were 
written between the wars—e.g. I] Diavolo al Pontelungo and Oggi, 
Domani e Mai. The present work forms part of a trilogy The Mill on 
the Po, the first volume of which was published in 1938, the second 
in 1939, and the third in 1940. It constitutes the masterpiece of 
Bacchelli. The English version has been considerably shortened, and 
published in two instead of three volumes. Nothing New Under the 
Sun is the second volume of this version. An historical novel, it traces 
the story of the Scacerni family, river millers on the Po, near Ferrara. 
This volume deals with the period from 1872 to 1918. Bacchelli 
paints a vivid picture of Italy during that period as seen through the 
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eyes of this family. Their vicissitudes are described in detail. Bac- 
chelli writes in the tradition of Manzoni and Nievo. The novel is 
ambitiously conceived, and executed with skill and psychological 
perception. The struggles of Cecilia, a tough, industrious, matronly 
woman, the mother of seven children, make tragic reading. At the 
beginning of the volume she is alone and must bring up her family 
and carry on the fight for existence. She seems to be constantly 
thwarted by a hostile fate. Her eldest son, Lazzarino joins Garibaldi’s 
legion and is killed. Although she bears his death stoically, her hus- 
band is prostrated with grief, and driven to madness. With the indus- 
try and determination characteristic of the Italian peasant — though 
Bacchelli is at pains to emphasize the gulf between the millers and 
the peasants— Cecilia rebuilds the fortunes of her family. Her life is 
dogged by ill-luck. Nevertheless by dint of eating sparingly she man- 
ages to rebuild one of the mills. Illiterate, she cannot understand the 
purpose of the government grist tax. She rails against it, and even- 
tually tries to evade it by disconnecting the meter which controls the 
amount of grain milled. The excise guards hear of this, and raid the 
mill unexpectedly. Cecilia is just in time to warn one of her sons to 
set fire to the mill. She thereby avoids paying a drastic fine, but at 
the cost of losing the mill, and of having her son sent to prison. She 
suffers from that dread Italian disease ‘Pellagra’, but is cured. Reluc- 
tantly she sends out two of her daughters to work, one as a servant 
to some peasants, the other as an assistant to the baker. Princivalle, 
the son who has been sent to prison, is of a violent disposition, and 
when released, falls into the trap of a jealous and cunning adven- 
turer, Smarazzacucco, and as a result kills the fiancé of his sister. As 
soon as Cecilia’s fortunes seem to improve some tragedy befalls her. 
The novel is the story of her struggle against adverse fortune. She is 
sustained by her faith and a simple peasant fortitude. The story con- 
cludes with the death in action on the Piave, of the illegitimate son 
of one of Cecilia’s daughters The background of the novel is consti- 
tuted by the growth of Italian socialism, the strikes organized by the 
peasants against the landlords, the fight to repeal the grist tax, 
Nothing New Under the Sun moves at a leisurely pace, but it gives a 
fascinating account of life in central Italy about the turn of the cen- 
ces we turn from this to the other three volumes we enter another 
world, for not only do we seem to skip a generation but we are con- 
fronted by such a different technique that it is hard to recognize that 
we are reading novels by writers of the same nation. A Ghost at N oon 
is probably the most remarkable of Moravia’s novels since The Time 
of Indifference and Agostino. It is a pity that the Italian title Con- 
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tempt was not retained, as it expresses the theme more aptly than 
does the English title. It is of course impossible to compare A Ghost 
at Noon with Nothing New Under the Sun. The technique, the sub- 
ject, the approach are so different. Moravia is the most talented 
living Italian novelist. His style is lucid and succinct. In this novel 
he achieves a greater maturity than hitherto. The story is told in the 
first person, and recounts the estrangement between Molteni, a 
writer, and his wife Emilia. It is a sensitive and tragic story. The 
estrangement is gradual, and Molteni who is still in love with Emilia 
is at a loss to understand the cause. He knows that Emilia despises 
him, and imagines at different times that he has discovered the cause, 
but always the truth eludes him. In the course of this self-analysis we 
are given a lot of shrewd penetrating psychological observations. 
They appear unobtrusively—‘The less one notices happiness the 
greater it is’, is a typical example. Moravia gives us a picture 
of the film world in Rome which has grown up since the war. The 
vulgarity of Battista, the producer, is subtly described. So too is the 
compromise forced on the writer connected with the film. There is 
an excellent portrait of the humourless, pedantic, pompous German 
director. Emilia is a curiously elusive, indefinable character; yet 
Moravia effectively portrays her independence, her revulsion against 
Molteni, and her repugnance in the presence of Battista. Moravia has 
given us a faithful account of a section — of an important section — of 
contemporary Italian society. A Ghost at Noon is excellently trans- 
lated. 

The Political Prisoner contains two long short stories: the one gives 
the title to the volume, the other is called The Beautiful Summer. 
Pavese, too, is a realistic writer. Both these stories move on a plane of 
haunting sadness, and the translator succeeds in conveying much of 
the poetry of the original. It should be remembered that Pavese was 
a sad man. He committed suicide in 1940. The first story is an account 
of the day to day life of Italian anti-fascist, who had been banished 
to the ‘confine’, presumably somewhere in southern Italy. Politics 
are not referred to directly, but the reason for the underlying melan- 
choly of Stefano is that he is suffering in isolation on account of his 
political convictions. Pavese throws into relief the monotony, the 
grimness, the sensuality, of life in the village. Stefano’s life is empty, 
particularly when the summer ends and he is no longer able to bathe 
and pass the day silently by the shore. He takes refuge in sensual 
dreams, carrying on a prosaic affair with Elena, a shop assistant. 
Eventually he treats her so coldly that she leaves him. 

The Beautiful Summer describes the thoughts and aspirations of 
three young girls. One works with a dressmaker, another in a fac- 
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tory, the third as an artist’s model. Frustrated and unhappy, their 

principal pleasures consist of going to the cinema or to a dance. 

Amelia, the model, introduces Genia, her younger friend, to some 

artists, and we get a picture of the futility, the callousness, and the 

sensuality of this demi-mondaine life. In particular, the relations of 

Amelia and Genia are admirably portrayed. 

__ Vittorini in Tune for an Elephant gives a harrowing picture of the 
poverty bordering almost on starvation of a family of workers living 
in a shack on the outskirts of an Italian city. The atmosphere is con- 

veyed rather than described. Only one of the sons has work and the 

family live on his earnings. They cannot afford to eat anything but 
bread or to drink anything but water because of the large quantity 
of bread needed for their ancient grandfather, who no longer works 
and is compared with an elephant. He is silent and no longer partici- 
pates in the life of the family. The grandchildren complain that he is 

a burden on the family’s slender resources, but their mother defends 

her father and ensures that he is provided for. Later a stranger arrives 

who manages to awaken the grandfather’s interest by playing a tune 
on his pipe. He explains that this tune is intended for elephants. 

There is little action, but the dire poverty and misery of the family’s 

life are conveyed with an emphatic insistence. 

In a note at the end of the volume the author explains that the 
average pay of a working man in Italy is about 2,500 lire a week, and 
that as bread is very expensive there is not much left over to buy 
other things. ‘I do not state these things,’ he writes ‘to put myself for- 
ward as a writer who sticks to life, or to explain the meaning of this 
book, or why it came to be written. . . . My only object is to draw 
attention to the fact that economic situations such as that described 
in this book of mine, so far from being exceptional are extremely 
common at the present time in our country.’ Unfortunately it is not 
made clear to which period after the war the figures given refer. To- 
day, for example, an Italian workman earns considerably more than 
2,500 lire a week. The cost of living has also increased, but the pur- 
chasing power of the workman’s wage has increased still further. 
There is certainly unemployment in Italy, and there is poverty, but 
a story such as this gives a misleading picture of working-class life 
in Italy today, for it leaves out of account the considerable economic 
progress made in the last few years. The story deals, presumably, 
with the immediate post-war period, and the English reader might 
therefore derive a false impression from it. Today Tune for an 
Elephant reads like a political tract. : 

Although the works of Pavese and Vittorini are interesting the 
novel of Moravia is of a superior calibre, and sets him in a place above 
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the other novelists. In his latest novel he has fulfilled his early 
promise. 
IAN GREENLEES 


GoINnG To THE Wars by John Verney. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr Verney has set himself a most difficult task. First, he is writing a 
war-book; and by now war-books are likely to strike a chill to the 
heart of anyone but an addict. Then, he is by no means a typical 
soldier of a single kind. Neither high-brow nor low-brow, not hearty, 
not overwrought, he is above all Mr John Verney. And so the war is 
really only a pretext for a study in autobiography. In fact, he has 
deliberately dragged in a background of peace-time existence in 
order to set his adventures against some kind of continuous scheme 
of life. 

He first appears, centaur-like, on horseback. A battle is in progress 
between Northland and Southland. The time is 1937, and a 
Yeomanry Regiment is in training. At this the wary reader will pro- 
ceed gingerly, like one of the Northland scouts. The choice seems 
limited: either Mr Verney is going to turn into a Fleming character, 
all fibre and controlled irony, or he is going to turn into a Waugh 
derivative, an early Crouchback. But not at all. The Yeomanry 
chapter merely sets the pace of the book, and introduces one or two 
permanent characters. It shows Mr Verney to be amusing, quizzical 
and friendly. But he hides much of his real point until the outbreak 
of war, two chapters later. 

Meantime, he makes what appears a fundamental fault of plan- 
ning, by introducing as much private life as is compatible with his 
brief account of marriage and the beginnings of domesticity. 
Throughout the book this theme will recur, and its purpose, as I have 
suggested, must be to provide the ‘real’ life, against which the action 
of the book is to be played. For that. however, the theme ought to be 
elaborated a little more. As we bump over the plain of Esdraelon, a 
few pages later, or collect stores in Tobruk, or make a periscope 
reconnaissance from a submarine off the Sardinian coast, we are 
reminded of home life in England, yes, but reminded too faintly to 
be properly moved. 

No one who has undergone it will easily forget the sense of 
separation which falls on the serviceman divided from his family 
by war. The horrible boat bulging with canvas bags in the South- 
ampton twilight, the awful merriment in the bar—sustained by all 
and felt by none—the stabs of recollection and the inspissated dark- 
ness of the future: all this is too poignant to be exorcised by a 
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literary tact as accomplished as Mr Verney’s. Either, one feels, he 
Ought to have let us in a little more fully on the peace-time side of 
his life, or he ought to have avoided any attempt to point a contrast. 

However, the complaint is a minor one. For the delightful thing 
about this book is that it is consistently and intelligently vivid. All 
too many writers about the war leave an impression that they have 
regularly forgotten the first impact of experience. Laboriously, or 
superficially, they reconstruct. But the lively second when some- 
thing or other first struck eye and ear has been submerged for ever. 
Mr Verney, on the other hand, is both perceiving and full of 
curiosity. He knows how to awaken sympathy —not by a bright dis- 
play of charm, but by that communication of warmth which is 
generally associated with friendship. It is not only that one would 
like to know him, but that by page 240 one has the conviction that 
one does know him, just (and that is the flattering illusion of good 
writing) a little bit better than he would like us to. 

What actually happens, therefore, is secondary. He goes to 
Palestine, he touches on the Syrian campaign of 1941, he moves on 
to North Africa, and, half-way through the book, he gets really into 
his military stride by joining a Private Army and leading a drop into 
Sardinia, which ends, after manifold vicissitudes, with his capture 
in 1943. Not so long after, he escapes from a POW train carrying him 
to Germany, rejoins the Eighth Army on the Sangro, and finally re- 
turns to England 

That is the pattern; but it is the people and the incidents on the 
way which stick in the memory—especially those which are asso- 
ciated with his Sardinian expedition. No better sustained account of 
a gruelling experience has come out of the last war. And, like so 
many Wagnerian motifs, the different soldier-figures who repre- 
sented to him one aspect or another of army experience recur 
exactly when they are wanted. These last are particularly well com- 
posed; they will bring back a nostalgic emotion to other natural 
civilians—and most of the articulate soldiers of the last war were 
natural civilians— who underwent experiences akin to Mr Verney’s. 
Those extraordinary Colonels, those trusting, grudging, splendid, 
astonished Lance-Corporals, those unearthly figures in the mess: no 
doubt they gain a little with the passing of the years. But Mr Verney 
has dredged them up again with every appearance of truthfulness. 
‘Since the war,’ he says of himself, ‘I have lived and worked in the 
country with my wife, five children, a cow, a shetland pony and 
some chickens.’ He omits to mention an admirable memory, much 


buoyancy of mind, and a happy knack of getting it all on paper. 
ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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Poer or Paris by André Beucler. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 


More than one reviewer on our side of the Channel, in noticing this 
devoted memoir of twenty years with Léon-Paul Fargue, has charac- 
terized it as a ‘minor’ work; and this is true, not merely because it is 
about a minor figure, but more importantly in the sense that, as 
minor poetry does, it appeals to rather than involves the reader, it 
charms the senses without touching the heart and is to be enjoyed 
on the more superficial but no less satisfying levels of appreciation. 
M. Beucler’s hero is a poet, little known in this country, who 
scampered and chattered through the richest salons and meanest 
cafés of Paris in the twenties and thirties. He was a friend of Ravel, 
Valéry and Giraudoux as well as of railway porters and laun- 
dresses; he was inquisitive, discursive, unreliable, disarming; his 
never-ending talk sprang from curious angles of vision, was orna- 
mented with vigorous images and striking symbols and represented 
his ceaseless onslaught on the nature of life, his search for the truth. 
Above all, he loved Paris more than he loved his own soul, and it is 
this love which irradiates M. Beucler’s book. 

Indeed it might be said that Paris was the soul of Léon-Paul Fargue. 
The book is not by any means a biography, but a collection of con- 
versations in all of which the poet was evidently at the top of his 
form: an anthology of his best evenings and therefore more an en- 
tertainment than a just and thorough picture of Fargue. It does not 
suffer from this. But the effect of the book is to establish in the 
reader’s mind the sense of a city rather than of a man. Fargue and 
M. Beucler combine in the service of Paris, Paris is the true hero of 
the book and Fargue would no doubt have wished it so. The book 
offers a double view of the city, the subjective exuberance with 
which Fargue saw it and spoke of it and M. Beucler’s objective pic- 
ture of Paris with Fargue in its foreground, which together have the 
effect of both slaking and stimulating our thirst in this country for 
Paris. Paris is evoked entire, and the book leaves one with the feeling 
that the Parisian counterpart of Bloomsbury, in which Fargue 
played so tireless and ebullient a réle, was a much more relaxed and 
carefree, a much less intense society than the movement which 
flourished in west-central London during the twenties. 

It is easy to be misled by so passionate a drawing as this, and I 
shall simply state, without comment, the impression it leaves. 
Everything one reads about the Bloomsbury group conveys the sug- 
gestion that it was not so much closed and eclectic, but unshake- 
able in its principles and view of life, making a fine contribution to 
literature, being of inspiring service to the writers who followed, 
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but by no means wide open to the world in any guise the world cared 
to assume. M. Beucler’s book, on the other hand, and the constant 
invigoration French writing takes from the past culture and present 
life of the country, both point to the fact that, despite the salons and 
the clutches of writers forming, rising and fading in the cafés, the 
French artist is much freer, more classless, less self-consciously 
aware than his opposite number over here. He is therefore more 
likely to come to grips with life in any of its manifestations; groups, 
movements, styles of living, do not affect his ability to see it clearly 
to any depth and at every level. It is perhaps because the average 
French writer shares with Fargue the knack of wasting time expan- 
sively: a knack denied to our more businesslike northern equipment 
of mind and spirit. 

Nobody, however, would be wasting time in the company of 
Léon-Paul Fargue, so admirably reported by M. Beucler. I have not 
read Fargue’s poems, but I cannot help feeling they would be dis- 
appointing. It is possible that Fargue was one of those artists whose 
skill and technique was ready to deal with the moment and circum- 
stance of greatness when it arrived, and whose incessant conversa- 
tion, lively, far-reaching, amusing but profoundly serious, repre- 
sented the quest for that moment and circumstance, the waiting 
that never came to an end. 

DAVID HUGHES 


KIERKEGAARD. Selected and introduced by W. H. Auden. (Cassell. 
12s. 6d.) 


JOURNEY THROUGH DreaD by Arland Ussher. (Darwen Finlayson. 
12s. 6d.) 


‘Though his writings are often brilliantly poetic and often deeply 
philosophic, Kierkegaard was neither a poet nor a philosopher, but 
a preacher, an expounder and defender of Christian doctrine and 
Christian conduct.’ This is how Mr W. H. Auden opens his percep- 
tive ‘Introduction’ to an admirable selection from Kierkegaard’s 
writings, a selection which includes illuminating extracts from the 
best-known works—‘The Journals’, ‘Either/Or’, ‘Repetition’, ‘Fear 
and Trembling’ and ‘The Present Age’. And, whatever Mr Auden may 
have had in mind when he wrote the sentence I have quoted, it is 
certainly true that the method of logical analysis practised in 
various forms by contemporary philosophers in England and 
America is so different from the ‘Existentialism’ with which Kierke- 
gaard’s name is closely associated that it seems strange to find the 
same word, ‘philosophy’, applied to both. This radical divergence 
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accounts for the deadlock that frequently occurs at international 
congresses in which both Anglo-Saxon and Continental philosophers 
participate. 

Kierkegaard’s own ideas were formed largely as a revolt against 
those of Hegel. Hegel pictured the world in terms of a vast system, 
whose inner nature could only be understood by grasping the mean- 
ing of the ideas or concepts which (he held) dominate its movement 
and development. But, according to Kierkegaard, this is a totally 
illegitimate procedure; like Kant, he held that any attempt to deduce 
the existence of something from our thought of it must necessarily 
fail. Ideas and concepts, on the one hand, and the things to which 
ideas and concepts are applied, on the other, must not be confused; 
or, as Existentialists sometimes say, ‘existence precedes essence’. 

Now this might be regarded as a useful protest against all types of 
philosophical ‘apriorism’, all attempts to reach conclusions about 
what the world is like simply by thinking out the implications of 
certain ideas. Unfortunately, however, neither Kierkegaard nor his 
successors seem to have taken such an interpretation very seriously. 
Instead, the idea of existence itself acquires in their hands a kind of 
mystical significance, from which they consider themselves able to 
extract a number of important consequences. For example, Mr 
Auden, in the course of summarizing the presuppositions of Kierke- 
gaardian Existentialism, suggests that, because one ‘cannot properly 
speak of my existence’ in the way in which one can speak of ‘my 
feelings’, this shows that ‘my existence is not self-derived’, and 
hence that Man is an ‘image’. Further, this image is divine ‘because 
like God each man is aware of his existence as unique’. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether many non-Existentialists will be impressed by this 
argument. For it relies upon a purely logical distinction—the dif- 
ference between ‘having existence’ and (say) ‘having a pain’. And 
from such considerations as these nothing follows concerning the 
origin and nature of human beings—or, indeed, of anything else. 

Heidegger’s treatment of the theme of existence is even more 
mysterious; on one page of his book, Mr Ussher gives a list of some 
of his variations. They are—‘human reality’, ‘brute reality’, 
‘essence’, ‘is-ness’, ‘being’, and, of course, ‘existence’ itself; as Mr 
Ussher says, ‘it will be observed that, amidst all these terms, no real 
break is effected in the circle of a single idea— call it Being or call it 
Nothing’. Quite: on the other hand, it is rather surprising to find him 
saying on the next page that ‘Heidegger is indeed the last of the 
great explorers in the history of thought—not its Columbus or its 


Livingstone but its Captain Scott’. 7 
a Uecker cannot really make up his mind what he thinks of the 
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three writers he has chosen to discuss— Kierkegaard, Heidegger and 
Sartre. Thus the fundamental objections which have been urged by 
modern analytical philosophers against some of their ideas receive 
a slight mention, but they are not considered seriously, nor do Mr 
Ussher’s casual remarks in any respect answer them. These critic- 
isms aim to show how in various ways Existentialist thinkers have 
misunderstood the meaning of certain common words and expres- 
sions, and how they have been caused by such misunderstandings to 
arrive at extraordinary conclusions. The word ‘nothing’ is a 
notorious example. Existentialists have spoken as if ‘nothing’ were 
the name of a peculiar entity which somehow exists; against this it 
has been pointed out that ‘nothing’ no more names a thing than the 
word ‘nobody’ names a person. It scarcely seems adequate for Mr 
Ussher to reply that when we talk about ‘Nothing’ we mean ‘still 
scenes, solitudes, empty spaces, “lost’’ hours of the day’. For if this 
is all Heideggar and Sartre have meant, why have they not said so? 

Yet Existentialism, whatever its logical shortcomings, is in many 
ways a fascinating subject. The picture it offers us of the world, and 
of man’s position in the world, is vivid, nightmarish, at times com- 
pelling. The repeated appearance of notions like despair, dread, the 
Other, the profusion of dark hints and pronouncements, have a 
hypnotic power which is enhanced rather than diminished by the 
difficulty of attaching any clear meaning to what is being said. More- 
over, the psychological observations of Kierkegaard and Sartre fre- 
quently express a startling insight into human emotions and 
motives; and the accounts they provide of what is involved in moral 
choice and responsibility are, more often than not, illuminating and 
acute. In view of all this, it seems a pity that Mr Ussher has not been 
able to present us with a rather more serious and penetrating book. 


PATRICK GARDINER 
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